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EDITORIAL 


AM writing these lines in a place which is almost 

as far as it is possible to get from London in the 

British Isles. I have not opened a newspaper for 
three weeks, and when this evening by accident I 
heard the golden voice of a B.B.C. announcer it 
sounded in my ears as harsh and repulsive as the 
grating of a rusty hinge. I am sailing about among 
enchanted islands, standing on remote and immense 
stretches of sand, climbing hills and cliffs, watching 
birds and seals, and feeling about as unlike writing 
about the latest records as it is possible to imagine. 
A silly letter about me in last month’s Bookseller 
(need I specify that it was from a bookseller on the 
South coast of England?) seemed more than usually 
silly. A letter from an indignant gramophone dealer 
(my sense of justice compels me to add that it was a 
Scottish gramophone dealer) closing his account with 
us to mark his indignation over my remarks the month 
before last, seemed equally silly. So much by. way of 
preface to anything I have to say about recent 
records. However, I did listen to all the June records, 
thanks to the courtesy and hospitality of Mr. Kelly, 
the managing director of Messrs. W. B. Patterson 
and Co.’s big gramophone shop in Glasgow. To be 
perfectly candid it cost me rather an effort. The more 
records I listened to, the better they all seemed from 
the point of view of recording and the duller they all 
sounded from the point of view of anything else. I 
am referring, of course, to the mass of songs and 
dances, not to the major works which are being pro- 
duced with such prodigality even at Midsummer that 
the strain upon reviewers is really becoming serious. 
Yet in spite of the quantity of major works that are 
being produced I have a letter from a correspondent 
asking for the electric records of Pelléas, the Stokow- 
ski records of Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony and 
Brahms’ First Symphony, the Spanish records of 
Beethoven’s Mass in D, The New York Symphony 
Orchestra’s records of Brahms’ Second Symphony, 
and Ravel’s Mother Goose, the records of Ravel’s 
La Valse and Dukas’ La péri, and the piano records 
of Myra Hess. I am bound to say that when one is 
confronted with a list like this of records that can only 
be bought much more expensively out of Great 
Britain, I feel a tremendous sympathy with my corre- 
spondent and a certain amount of indignation with 


the recording companies for providing other countries 
with something which we lack. Yet a moment’s reflec- 
tion is enough to remind me that we are getting each 
month more major works than the public as a whole 
can possibly absorb. Where I think the recording com- 
panies do fail us is in providing each month some 
really good songs, whether old or new. This is forcibly 
borne in upon anybody who has had in a short space 
of time to listen to a very large number of records. 
Practically no song stands out, or so rarely as usually 
to earn almost hysterical praise when it does. Really, 
what a dreary set of rubbish or repetition most of the 
month’s output is! There is hardly any sign of the 
spate of so-called light American records diminishing. 
Here the public must be blamed, for obviously this 
spate would diminish if the public taste for such 
balderdash was not unquenchable. I have long 
thought this wearisome, shoddy, tawdry bosh an 
offence against humanity, and where I am now it seems 
an offence against nature. It may be that nobody in 
Scotland, Ireland, England, or Wales wants better 
songs, or at any rate not enough people to make it 
worth while to publish them in any big recording list. 
I should like to start another branch of the N.G.S. 
to devote its energies entirely to the publication of 
songs, listening to which one could spend an afternoon 
or an evening. We have plenty of operatic arias 
magnificently sung and recorded. We have great 
torrents of Cuties and Sweeties, we have a certain 
number of piffling ballads, and thanks to the fact 
that poor Schubert died in 1828 we have this year, 
and how welcome they are, many of his songs, but I 
think I am right in saying that the Beethoven Cen- 
tenary was allowed to be celebrated without recording 
a single one of Beethoven’s songs. We have hardly 
any of Hugo Wolf’s. We have a miserable collection 
of Schumann. We have hardly any of the best and 
jolliest English folk songs. Scotland has been better 
served in this regard by the Parlophone Company, 
but there are still many beautiful songs un-recorded. 
I don’t know how many of my readers agree with me, 
but if readers do and they will take the trouble to 
send a post-card to say that they will support a small 
programme of un-recorded songs to be chosen by 
themselves, I will do my best to dig a new plot of 
land in the National Gramophonic Society. I am 
not hopeful of a great response. It may well be that 
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people get all the singing they want nowadays on the 
Wireless. 

Now to turn to the records of the last two 
months. The two major works which stand out in 
my memory as completely successful are Sir Hamil- 
ton Harty’s interpretation of Haydn’s Clock Sym- 
phony published by Columbia and the César Franck 
quintet played by Cortot and the International String 
Quartet published by His Master’s Voice. I never 
think that any company has succeeded in recording 
Haydn so well as Columbia, and the whole perform- 
ance is a delight from the end of the first record to the 
end of the last one, for on the eighth side a happy 
choice has been made by filling it up with Weber’s 
melodious Abu Hassan Overture. The César Franck 
Quintet is another triumph of performance and re- 
cording, and if there is anything lovelier in the world 
of music than the slow movement of this quintet I 
have not heard it. The more I hear of César Franck 
the more certainly do I find him sharing with 
Beethoven the place nearest my heart. I have never 
heard Cortot play better, and indeed he and the Inter- 
national quartet play as if genuinely inspired by the 
beauty of what they are playing. Monsieur Mangeot, 
who shares with Boris Pecker the leadership of the 
quartet, was one of the first people to come forward 
to help me over the N.G.S., and it affords me the 
very greatest pleasure, not unmixed with complac- 
ency, to see him and his comrades dressed up like 
Grenadier Guards at a royal review. Not that Mon- 
sieur Mangeot, who is one of the simplest creatures 
alive, requires the red and gold of the H.M.V. 
celebrity list, but because his appearance in such a 
uniform sets the red seal upon a life of as much 
devotion to art as I have ever known. These records 
ought to run the famous Schubert Trio, with Cortot, 
Thibaud, and Casals, very close as a best seller among 
the major works, and readers who cannot afford all 
the five discs can always buy the record that contains 
the slow movement, which if I were dying would be 
the piece of music I should like to hear last on earth, 
though it would be the one I should feel most sure of 
hearing again in another world. I don’t want to 
commit myself too definitely about the performance 
of the Franck Symphony by the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra under Stokowski until I have heard it again, 
because feeling very ill and tired when I listened to 
it in London, it did not satisfy me then. Still, I 
repeat I should prefer to listen to it again in happier 
circumstances and on my own Balmain machine. 
The big new H.M.V. I find rather a tiring instrument 
to listen to for long at a stretch, and certainly when 
I was playing it side by side in Glasgow with the 
model like my own in Jethou, I found that the No. 4 
sound-box was much better for the voice than the 
No. 5. On this point I am perfectly clear after my 
three days of almost continuous playing. 

The popular Schubert Trio in B flat major has now 
been published by Columbia with Yelli d’Aranyi, 


Felix Salmond and Myra Hess, and though my first 
impression was that I still preferred the H.M.V. ver- 
sion, I am wondering whether some of that preference 
is not due to hearing it on an instrument I liked less 
than my own. What did strike me was that whereas 
in the H.M.V. version the ’cello took command, in 
the Columbia version Madame d’Aranyi’s violin seems 
to have been starred, I thought, at the expense of the 
piano, which seems to me too far in the background. 
The Trout Quintet was an early success of the Colum- 
bia Company, and in this case the re-recording has 
been an unmistakable boon because we do at last get 
the double bass. Another splendid contribution by 
Columbia to the Schubert Centenary has been the 
Octet in F major with the Lener String Quartet and 
star performers with the clarinet, bassoon, and 
French horn. Here, again, I want to hear the Octet 
on my own instrument and not at the end of a long 
and tiring day, though even as it is I feel pretty safe 
in saying that the performance was absolutely first 
class. I don’t think we needed another Dvorak 
Nigger Quartet, and I cannot say that electric record- 
ing has done as much for the London String Quartet 
as it ought. Their tone is undoubtedly thin on the 
gramophone, and they always seem to me to be play- 
ing in a hall too large for them. However, for senti- 
mental reasons, because they preserve some of that 
old sweetness of early Columbia chamber music so 
much enjoyed once upon a time, I always welcome 
the London String Quartet. I was really horrified by 
the tone of the strings in the H.M.V. Budapest 
Quartet excerpt from Schubert’s C minor quartet, 
and I really cannot believe that it is as bad as the 
No. 5 sound-box makes it. I thought for a moment 
that I had shut a cat inside the gramophone. Among 
the Columbia dark-blue labels make a special note of 
De Falla’s Ballet Suite Love, the Magician, played 
by Morales’ Symphony Orchestra. This is full of 
delightful Spanish music, and some time ago I called 
attention to some jolly excerpts from it published by 
the Vocalion Company. If the Stokowski Franck 
Symphony a little disappointed me, the Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor transcribed for the orchestra was 
terrific. This is indeed recording, and I am bound to 
say that the No. 5 sound-box did stand up to it 
magnificently. Here is a disc from H.M.V. which 
must be in everybody’s collection. 

The vocal record during the last two months which 
pleased me above all others is that of Lotte Lehmann 
singing Schubert’s Death and the Maiden, and nobody 
should miss in the Parlophone Odeon series Giovanni 
Inghilleri the barytone in Il Credo from Otello and 
Pari siamo from Rigoletto. I was greatly impressed 
by this singer, who looks like being a second Titta 
Ruffo; I should like to hear him sing some of the 
arias from Meyerbeer’s L’Africaine. The Parlophone 
recording of the Fra Diavolo Overture should not be 
missed. Readers must be tired of hearing me say 
that the Parlophone recording goes from strength to 
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strength, but once more I must insist that no other 
company can compete with them in the nice arrange- 
ment of their bulletins, and in the remarkably high 
level of their records. If I only mention two or three 
this month it is because, if I mentioned more, I should 
have to mention all, for I did not come across one 
that was not good of its kind. 

Several correspondents have been writing to protest 
against my writing too little for THe GRAMOPHONE 
and refusing to accept my weekly articles in the 
Sunday Pictorial as a substitute. I would beg such 
readers to remember that I produce two novels a year, 
and this year I shall be adding to my two novels the 
first volume of my War reminiscences, not to mention 
a big original film and a great deal of journalistic work 
unconnected with the gramophone. It is almost true 
to say that I never stop working, and it must be 
remembered that the output of gramophone records 
now must be five times as much as it was when I first 
started the paper. I must repeat once again that we 
have a staff of reviewers second to none in the world, 
and even if I never wrote another word about records 
our readers might consider themselves most efficiently 
served. From time to time correspondents write and 
demand this or that impossibility from them, and to 
such correspondents I can only say, ** Come here and 
try reviewing for yourselves.’’ Another valued corre- 
spondent writes this month deploring the loss of 
amateur status which the paper has gradually 
achieved. We all look back with regret on the happy- 
go-lucky days of youth, but alas, that first fine care- 
less rapture cannot by the laws of nature endure. 
Moreover, it must be remembered that the gramo- 
phone itself is a much less amateur instrument than 
it was, and that if we started the paper to-day we 
should not be able to start it in quite the same spirit 
as we started it in April, 1928. Pioneers have a 
difficult task, it is true, but from another standpoint 
they have a very easy task. In old days the road 
was always a new one, and it is always much easier 
to write interestingly about a new road than an old 
one. In old days there was always the chance of 
some happy fluke in recording which gave one an 
opportunity to wax lyrical. Nowadays recording is 
on such a high level of excellence that we miss these 
happy flukes. However, there will be plenty of 
excitement for me when I get my electric apparatus 
installed and when I get back to my Balmain, separa- 
tion from which has been the only fly in the amber 
of these recent weeks. 

Just as I finished this I hear that Columbia are 
issuing shortly an album of Mr. Ketelbey’s works, 
which will be good news for his immense public. 
I think this is a very happy compliment to pay a man 
who, as musical director of the Columbia Company 
for twenty years, did so much to raise the standard 
of gramophone music, and who must have been the 
agent for introducing countless people to the joys of 
the orchestra. CompTon MACKENZIE. 


Gramophone Jingles 


By HUGH CHESTERMAN 


III.—_THE CELEBRITY RECORD. 
\ 
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When Mabel Marion Mistlethwaite 

Sang Solveig’s Song at the age of eight, 

Her parents smiled 

On the singular child ; 

‘© Fancy,”’ they said, “‘ just eight years old, 

The Gramophone Company ought to be told— 

Ought to be told at once,” they said, 

** Mabel’s a singer, born and bred.’’ 

Yes, that was how it happened, and so 

Mabel sang for the Gramophone Co. 

A 10-inch record was made, and Mabel 

Found her name on a plum-coloured label. 

At nine she sang (so runs the story) 

Timor de me from Trovatore, 

Sang it with spirit and fine attack, 

And the plum-coloured label was changed to 
black. 

At ten she rendered it louder and clearer : 

10-inch red, and a shilling dearer. 

Next year.on wings of song she glided 

From a 10 to a 12-inch (single-sided) ; 

Her Hymn to the Sun at seventeen 

Changed her red to the rare pale green, 

Pale green label at half a quid, 

And her records sold very well—they did. 

At twenty-one she trilled Scarlatti. 

‘* Ho, ho,” 

Said the Gramophone Co., 

** We certainly think 

She ought to be pink, 

At 12s. 6d. with Adeline Patti.” 

But now that Mabel’s twenty-two 

They haven’t a label that will do; 

Pink, nor green, nor plum, nor sable, 

There simply isn’t a tint for Mabel. 
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LECTURES FOR ALL 


By W. R. ANDERSON 


é 


HE International Educational Society ’’: the 
title has the right ring for these days, when 
it behoves us all to make ourselves citizens 
of the world. We recollect the meaning of *‘ educo ”’ 
—** I lead out.’’ To draw out wisdom and charity 
among the nations may well stand as the aim of this 
Society—formed not for profit. Its prospectus sets 
out its will to establish an interchange of lectures by 
scholars of all countries. These lectures ‘‘ will be 
circulated by the employment of various mechanical 
devices, but, in the first instance, mainly through the 
medium of gramophone records.”’ 

It is not made clear whether all the talks are to be 
translated into many languages. So far the speakers 
are all British. 

We enjoy hearing a man speak to us about some- 
thing he knows and is earnest about. If his voice is 
sympathetic and has a fire of enthusiasm in it, he can 
work strongly upon our minds. 

These lectures all set us thinking and wanting to 
know more. That seems to be a good test of a 
lecture’s efficacy. 

What some lectures lose in illustrations for the eye 
others gain in presenting examples to the ear. The 
musicians should be able to give us some extremely 
interesting illustrations at the piano, or by means of 
portions of records played at appropriate points in 
the discourse. 

There is good meat in all the talks, which last from 
about a quarter of an hour to twenty minutes, each 
talk (with the exception of Prof. Conway’s specimen 
passages from Latin authors) occupying two discs at 
4s. 6d. each. The recording has been done by 
Columbia. 

I led off with Mr. Walter Ripman’s discussion of 
Good Speech, and liked particularly his examples 
(there might well have been more) of bad speech. It 
is perhaps unsafe for a Northerner to complain of Mr. 
Ripman’s pronunciation of ‘* speaker ”’ as *‘ speakah,”’ 
but I confess I love a round ‘“‘r,”’ if it be not too long 
or too hardly rolled. 

I like, too, a good “‘ h ”’ in ** which ”’ and ** when.”’ 
Mr. Ripman refers to the variety of practice in that 
usage. His own “ h ”’ is not very hearty. 

But far better than talking about good speech is 
hearing it. Mr. Ripman has. excellent qualities in his 
voice, but Forbes-Robertson, in recitals from Shake- 
speare, gives us the ideal object lesson. If I mistake 
not, these passages are from Sir Johnston’s lecture on 
An Actor’s View of Shakespeare, which some will 
have heard. In his retirement this well-graced actor 
has all his old power to charm and convince. Note 
his clean, vivid use of colour and inflection, the round, 


true pronunciation of such a word as “‘ ours ’’—not 
** ahs,”’? but a full-bodied, healthy word; mark his 
swift and sufficient, but never exaggerated, assump- 
tion of character in the voice. It is of the stage, but 
not stagey in the weak sense. The genial current of 
his art still runs strong. Long may it richly course! 

How wide is to be the scope of these lectures? Are 
we to have politics expounded ? If so, will controver- 
sial statements be allowed? There are already some, 
in Prof. Oman’s talks on history, and Mr. Fisher’s, on 
The New Russia. (If the records are to circulate in 
that country there will be trouble about these 
lecturers’ denunciation of Bolshevism!) Prof. Oman’s 
three lectures are in linked series—What is History? 
(D.40008 and 9), What History Means to Man 
(D.40010 and 11), and Man’s Outlook on History 
(D.40012 and 13). There is a mordant touch in his 
views, though he reckons himself an optimist. I like 
George Trevelyan on Eighteenth Century England 
(D.40016 and 17). He, of course, is already well 
known to us as a richly endowed historian and un- 
commonly fascinating expounder of the past. Prof. 
Conway has an Introduction to Virgil that will be 
particularly liked by active-minded youth. His 
Specimen Passages from Latin Authors, spoken as a 
guide to correct pronunciation, will sear the breasts of 
those unregenerate ancients who were allowed to learn 
** Venee, veedee, veesee.”’ 

The syllabus says that ‘* Each lecture, though com- 
plete in itself, will in the great majority of cases form 
part of a course.”’ It is not clear whether whole 
courses (longer than Prof. Oman’s) are to be recorded 
later. 

To Carlyle’s “‘ true university of these days ’’—*‘ a 
collection of books ’—we shall have to add ‘* and 
records.’ If the Society gets out lists of reeommended 
books for further reading, or pamphlets containing 
additional quotations, diagrams, pictures, tables and 
the like, listeners will be able to fill in the outlines 
here presented. 

I foresee another development. The talking film 
will soon come in to help us still further. We may 
then hear lectures and see the lecturer presenting his 
tableaux or living models, drawing his diagrams, and 
making his experiments in chemistry, physics, 
biology, and so on (with, maybe, even the laboratory 
‘* stinks ’? brought to our nostrils). 

The aims of this Society will command the applause 
of all men of goodwill. Its purposes, if carried out 
on a really big scale, will put us measurably forward 
on the difficult path that by devious ways brings us 
to the happy state wherein we see ourselves as others 
see us, and our neighbours as they really are. 
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WILLIAM VINCENT WALLACE 
(1812-1865) 
By PERCEVAL GRAVES 


the repertoire of touring opera companies is 

Wallace’s ‘* Maritana,’’ first produced eighty- 
three years ago. For no apparent reason except their 
popularity, ‘‘ The Bohemian Girl ”’ (Balfe), ‘* Mari- 
tana’? (Wallace) and ‘* The Lily of Killarney ” 
(Benedict) are facetiously known as ‘** The English 
Ring.”’’ It was of ‘‘ Maritana ”’ that the late Sir 
Robert Stewart, a distinguished Dublin musician, 
once remarked to Dr. Grattan- 
Flood, ‘* There is_ sufficient 
melody in it to vamp out half 
a dozen grand operas.”’ 

What little we know about 
William Vincent Wallace is 
contained in two slim biogra- 
phies by Arthur Pougin (1865) 
and Grattan-Flood (1912). He 
was born at Waterford, Ireland, 
on March llth, 1812, at the 
birthplace of Charles Kean, the 
celebrated actor. Like his com- 
patriot Sir Arthur Sullivan, he 
was the son of a military band- 
master. Wallace’s father was 
bandmaster to the 29th Regi- 
ment, and Sir Arthur’s father 
became Sergeant of the Band 
at the Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst, and Professor of 
the Clarinet at Kneller Hall. 
Had not Sergeant Wallace pur- 
chased his discharge and mi- 
grated to Dublin, the history of 
William Vincent might have 
been of local rather than inter- 
national! interes. 

At thirteen a good clarinettist, at fifteen a proficient 
pianist and organist, as well as being an expert violin 
player, it was in the Dublin theatres, when still a 
boy, that he acquired that practical experience as 
deputy chef d’orchestre which must have stood him 
in good stead later on as an operatic composer. At 
the age of nineteen he married Isabella Kelly, of 
Frescati, Blackrock, Co. Dublin, on whose account 
he was received into the Roman Catholic Church. It 
was a case of “* off with the old and on with the new,”’ 
or love at second sight, for previous to his betrothal 
he had been courting her sister, Sister Vincent Kelly, 
a nun, out of compliment to whom he added the name 
Vincent to his solitary baptismal name of William. 
Four years after his marriage, finding his health im- 
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paired through overwork, he decided to abandon 
music and emigrate. 

Accordingly, in August, 1835, he set sail with his 
wife and the aforesaid sister-in-law for Sydney, 
N.S.W., which was reached on St. Patrick’s Day, 
1886. During the long sea voyage his wife complained 
that he neglected her for the company of his old love. 
On landing they separated for good and all, and 
Wallace proceeded alone to a bush station located 
many miles west of Sydney, 
where he was in turn trapper, 
farm pupil and agriculturist. 

Happening to be in Sydney 
at a musical party one evening 
he was confronted with four 
executants struggling with a 
Haydn quartet. For the second 
item he borrowed a violin and 
led the ensemble with such skill 
and enthusiasm that his col- 
leagues prolonged the session 
till daybreak. News travels 
quickly, and Major General Sir 
Richard Bourke, K.C.B., the 
Governor of New South Wales, 
hearing of his prowess, engaged 
him to give a concert at a fee of 
two hundred sheep, a princely 
gift for those days. This led 
to other platform appearances 
in conjunction with Madame 
Bouchelle, his sister, a distin- 
guished professional singer of 
the day. 

By now Wallace had recog- 
nised music as his true voca- 
tion, and, being an ambitious youth, he set himself 
to become a world celebrity. After giving several 
concerts in Launceston (Tasmania, then Van Die- 
man’s Land) he took passage for New Zealand on an 
English vessel, ‘‘ The Good Intent,’’ which, alas, 
came to a bad end. This voyage, indeed, met with 
disaster, for the savage natives attacked both passen- 
gers and crew, massacring all Europeans except three. 
Landing on South Island, Wallace was spared to 
continue his tour through the infatuated intervention 
of the chief’s daughter. 

We next hear of him in the East Indies, where he 
is Court pianist to the Queen of Oudh, who loads him 
with diamonds and rubies. During his Indian 
sojourn he once more escapes with his life. On a 
hunting expedition he dispatches a tiger at close range 
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with his second shot, but the wounded animal, in its 
death agonies, rolls on him and his horse, breaking 
two of his ribs. From Oudh he proceeds to Cashmere 
and thence to Calcutta, where he embarks for Val- 
paraiso, Chile. 

On the voyage he fell in with a travelling musician, 
who later wrote an unsigned article about him which 
appeared in ** The Musical World.’ These two com- 
panions journeyed to Santiago, Chile, where they met 
an old harpist who had arrived there in 1798. The 
trio joined forces and gave several lucrative concerts, 
the last of which realised three thousand dollars. To 
gain admission to this entertainment, two penniless 
but enthusiastic gauchos (peasants) parted with a 
pair of fine fighting cocks. The little troupe pros- 
pered and was augmented by the addition of Seforita 
Paquita Robles, a vocalist, who had come to the end 
of her financial resources, and a young Scotsman, 
who sang his country’s folk-songs to the manifest 
delight of the Chilians. Throughout his life William 
Vincent Wallace steadfastly refused to disappoint the 
public. On one occasion he had promised to appear 
at a Charity Concert at Valparaiso. He had clean 
forgotten the date of this fixture, and only on the very 
day of the concert did he recollect his engagement. 
Though 125 miles distant from that city, he was 
determined to keep his word. He accomplished the 
journey in eleven hours, changing horses en route no 
less than thirteen times. Moreover, in the jargon of 
the poster, he ‘‘ positively appeared,’’ and scored a 
superlative triumph. 

This tour was extended to Peru, the Argentine, 
Havana, Vera Cruz, Tampico and Mexico. In Mexico 
City he wrote an unpublished Mass, which was per- 
formed several times at the Cathedral, and was 
richly rewarded by the Government. 

In New Orleans he found an audience of musical 
connoisseurs awaiting him at the Theatre St. Charles, 
where he was the soloist in a violin concerto of his 
own composition, and the orchestra Jaid down their 
bows and instruments to join heartily in the applause. 
From the Southern States he proceeded to New York, 
where, in 1844, his French biographer, Arthur Pougin, 
describes him as “ elegant, recherché, and svelte, 
with beautiful manners.”? Through dint of much 
travelling in tropical countries he had become some- 
what languid, and was inclined to be a dreamer, with 
a melancholy temperament, for he had experienced 
half a dozen amorous adventures, all of them ending 
fatally. But his virtuoso powers, both as a violinist 
and as a pianist, showed no signs of eclipse. His 
rendering of his own ‘* Cracovienne ’’—a piano solo 
which subsequently obtained a widespread popularity 
—transported New York audiences by its brilliance. 
Contemporary opinion rated him as easily the most 
remarkable pianist that had yet visited America. 
Always susceptible to beauty and talent, it was in 
New York that the young Irishman succumbed to the 
attractions of Héiéne Stoepel, a distinguished pianist 
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of the period. With her he formed an irregular union 
which was faithfully maintained by both parties up 
to the time of his death. 

In 1845 he arrived with Héléne Stoepel in London, 
where he made his début as a pianist in the face of 
keen competition. That same year marks the turning 
point of his career. One night at the Theatre Royal, 
Drury Lane, he recognised his Dublin friend, Hay- 
ward St. Leger, who espied him sitting in a private 
box ‘** wearing a white hat with a very broad brim, a 
complete suit of planter’s nankeen, and with a thick 
stick in his hand,’’ and thus records their meeting : 

** Can you compose an opera? ”’ said I. 

** Why, certainly,”’ said he; ‘* twenty.” 

** Then what about a libretto? ” 

** Come over with me, now,”’ said I, ‘* to Fitzball, 
and I[’ll introduce you to him.”’ 

So they called on the poet at his house in Portland 
Road, and Fitzball at once handed Wallace the 
** book ” of ** Maritana.’’ Fitzball’s story of ‘* Mari- 
tana ’’ was founded on the successful drama, ‘* Don 
César de Bazan,’’ which he had witnessed at the 
Porte-Saint-Martin in Paris. The composer quickly 
got to work, and after the first act had been accepted 
agreed to the terms offered. Soon afterwards the 
opera was completed and delivered to the manage- 
ment, who put it into immediate rehearsal for its 
premiére at Drury Lane on November 15th, 1845. 
‘** Maritana ”’ played to magnificent houses for almost 
a hundred performances, an exceptional run for any 
grand opera in any epoch of musical history. 

Two years later came the first production, in Vienna, 
of his opera ** Matilda of Hungary,”’ composed to a 
libretto by Alfred Bunn, which eclipsed even that 
poetaster’s worst efforts. In Vienna, too, he wrote a 
fine violin concerto, and in the following January 
attended the Austrian premiére of ‘* Maritana ”’ at 
the Theater Ander Wien, which set the seal on his 
Continental reputation. This popular masterpiece 
was presented there <our or five times a week over a 
period of several months, and was then performed 
throughout Germany, where it created a furore. 

After a second concert tour in South America he 
gave several recitals in New Orleans and in the West 
with M. Strakosch, Adelina Patti’s brother-in-law, 
traversing the continent until he reached New York, 
after having escaped death (for about the tenth time 
in his career) in an explosion on the steamboat “‘ St. 
Louis.”” In New York he became a naturalised 
American citizen, as he had intended to reside there 
permanently, invested most of his savings in a piano- 
forte factory which failed, and the balance in tobacco 
—a disastrous speculation. However, through fur- 
ther musical engagements he was enabled, in some 
measure, to recoup his losses, and returned to 
England, crossing over to Germany, where he re- 
mained for fourteen years and composed most of his 
piano music, of which he produced a considerable 
output. 
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While in that country he lived for some time in the 
Rhineland, the scene of his opera *‘ Lurline,’’ founded 
on the legend of the Loreley, which he completed and 
sold to the publishers, Diabelli and Co., of Vienna, 
on advantageous terms. With astonishing reckless- 
ness, however, he thereupon made a complete assign- 
ment of the English performing rights of this fine 
work to Pyne and Harrison for ten shillings, and 
presented the consideration money to the widow of a 
stage carpenter at Covent Garden. And now, mark 
the sequel. Pyne and Harrison are reputed to have 
made £50,000 out of ** Lurline ”’ alone. These astute 
partners founded the first English Opera Company, 
whose eighth and last season at Covent Garden came 
to an end in 1863. 

Ever since 1854 William Vincent Wallace suffered 
incredible agony from heart attacks, and ten years 
later he left England for the last time. On his dis- 
embarking at Boulogne one of these seizures almost 
proved fatal. He was removed to a little house at 
Passy, near Paris, where he had many visitors, among 
them his genial and great-hearted neighbour, Rossini. 
Though only in his fifty-second year, with his white 
hair and beard and his sunken appearance, he looked 
like a feeble old man of seventy-five. Always grateful 
to his many friends and kinsfolk who were assiduous 
in the care of the invalid, William Vincent Wallace 
bore his afflictions with unfailing cheerfulness, From 
his sick bed on the ground floor he manifested a deep 
interest in Meyerbeer’s powerful opera, ‘* L’Afri- 
caine,’’ which he studied eagerly by instalments. In 
a final attempt to prolong his life his medical advisers 
recommended his removal to the Chateau de Hagel 
in the Hautes Pyrénées, where, on October 12th, 
1865, at the age of fifty-three, he expired peacefully 
in the presence of his devoted Héléne. Thus at long 
last the valiant voyager set out undismayed for that 
bourne from which no traveller returns. 

His funeral, attended by Sterndale Bennett, Bene- 
dict, Macfarren, Arthur Sullivan and other notable 
musicians, took place on October 28rd, 1865. His 
tomb in Kensal Green Cemetery bears the simple 
though inaccurate inscription : 


VINCENT WALLACE, 


Died 12th October, 1865, in his fiftieth year. 

Actually, at the time of his demise, he was over 
fifty-three. 

Concerning his place in the history of English opera, 
Arthur Pougin possesses strong convictions. ‘* One 
is compelled,’’ he comments, “‘ to recognise that Eng- 
lish national opera is dead with Wallace, who by 
several serious and remarkable works had alone been 
able to convince one of its vitality.’ This, of course, 
was written before Gilbert and Sullivan came on the 
scene, but if by “‘ opera ’’ Pougin intended to limit 
himself to “‘ grand opera,’? what examples has 
England produced comparable with any of the stan- 
dard Continental masterpieces ? 


Pougin’s pen-picture of William Vincent Wallace 
before his decline describes him as ‘‘ very tall and 
powerful in proportion, with exceedingly distinguished 
manners,’’ and proceeds: ‘* He had fair hair, blue 
eyes and well-knit features, and was of pleasing 
appearance and affable disposition. His urbanity and 
good nature, which were so attractive, won him many 
friends.’’ Every kind of knowledge he accumulated 
with great rapidity. Like most Irishmen, he was 
observant and quick in the uptake. An admirable 
linguist, he was well versed in English, German, 
Italian and French literature. Furthermore, having 
seen, read and retained much, he was a brilliant con- 
versationalist. In a glowing appreciation of Wallace 
the man, his first biographer sums up his character 
in a few lines :— 


‘* Tl était, en un mot, l’un des types les plus 
accomplis de ce que ces compatriotes appellent un 
parfait gentleman.”’ 

As a composer he wrote six complete operas and two 
incomplete, viz., ‘‘ Gulnere ”’ and ‘ Olga,’’ two hun- 
dred songs and as many piano pieces, not to mention 
a large quantity of music for other instruments. 


I append a list of his principal operas, for it is upon 
these that his fame chiefly rests :— 


Maritana. Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, November 
15th, 1845. 
Lurline. Covent Garden, February 28rd, 1853. 


The Amber Witch. Her Majesty’s Theatre, Hay- 
market, February 28th, 1861. 


Love’s Triumph. Covent Garden, November 8rd, 
1862. 


The Desert Flower. 
12th, 1868. 


More than one hundred pages in the British Museum 
Catalogue are devoted to his known compositions. 
Here, then, is a golden opportunity for the musical 
directors of our gramophone companies to start on 
some profitable research work. As far as I can trace, 
the only titles recorded are a dozen or so from 
‘* Maritana ”’ and, I believe, a solitary example from 
‘* Lurline.”’ 


Covent Garden, October 


P. G. 





VOICE TRAINING 
and 
THE ART OF SINGING 


For information and advice upon every branch 
of the Art, make an appointment with 


Mr. Herman Klein 
at his Studio Residence: 
40, Avenue Rd., Regent’s Pk., N.W.8 


Telephone: Primrose Hill 0047 
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THE GRAMOPHONE anpb THE SINGER 


(Continued) 
By HERMAN KLEIN 


Opera at (ovent Garden 


UCCINI was in request from the start of the 
Prestian season ; and with good reason. The public 

wants him—whether for good or ill it is hard to 
say—and the management has no alternative but to 
supply the kind of opera that yields the largest 
returns. At present I see no sign of fading favouritism 
either in the direction of Wagner or Puccini, though 
there has been rather strong evidence this season that 
the supporters of the Royal Opera are not exactly 
pining to hear masterpieces of the French school, 
such as Carmen, Louise, and Samson et Dalila. The 
real trend will show itself in due time, of course, and 
I think I know the conditions that will most help to 
decide it; but in that matter we still have to ‘* wait 
and see.’”’ Much depends upon the quality of the 
singers. For French opera at Covent Garden we re- 
quire the finest French artists, nothing less; and with 
them it would be practicable to give the operas of 
Gluck to much greater vocal perfection than was 
found possible when performing such a work as 
Armide in German with a mixed cast of German and 
English artists. Armide was given three times 
altogether, but on no occasion did it draw a crowded 
house. 

On the other hand, there was a big audience for the 
performance of Madama Butterfly on the night I was 
present, and under the vigorous guidance of Vincenzo 
Bellezza it went with plenty of spirit. Its most 
attractive feature by far was the embodiment of the 
Japanese heroine by Rosetta Pampanini, the soprano 
whose records recently won unqualified commenda- 
tion from the present writer in course of an article on 
the new Columbia recordings. (Unfortunately her 
name was spelt Pampini instead of Pampanini, but I 
hope the slip was pardoned.) Her voice in the theatre 
came out with the same sympathetic musical timbre 
that had pleased me on the gramophone—the same 
faultless intonation, steadiness and purity. Her 
Un bel di was exceptionally praiseworthy because it 
epitomized the dramatic sense of Butterfly’s vision 
and made us realize the vividness of the illusion. Her 
variety of tone-colour and contrasted nuances of feel- 
ing were evinced not only here, but in the many other 
emotional touches that Puccini’s clever music calls 
forth in the unfolding of this poignant drama. There 
was lightness in her comedy with Sharpless (Ernesto 
Badini) and there was scorn in her refusal of her 
suitor Yamadori; above all, there was genuine passion 
in the love scene with Pinkerton (Dino Borgioli), 


whose singing I found nearly as uninteresting as his 
acting. 

Foresight and a keen appreciation of artistic values 
in advance of public opinion is not the strong point 
in the ** make-up ” of either operatic impresarios or 
gramophone talent-seekers. Not in this country, at 
any rate. When a little boldness or real courage is 
displayed by either of this class of entrepreneur, how 
seldom it is that a prize turns up. They all want to 
wait until the good thing has been discovered for 
them or made palpably worth what they call the 
** risk ’’ by a huge public success; then, when the 
chance for displaying their acumen or securing a bar- 
gain is absolutely lost, they make a simultaneous rush 
for the treasure and have to pay a heavy price for it. 
This was not always so. When Frederic Gye made his 
first contract with Adelina Patti and Augustus Harris 
his with the lady who is now Dame Melba, to mention 
only two instances, they got hold of vocal money- 
spinners, as yet unknown to fame, on terms that 
to-day would be considered ridiculously inadequate 
and cheap. Mapleson must have secured dozens of 
similar bargains. Are they to be had now? Cer- 
tainly ; both for the opera house and the gramophonic 
atelier, if the individuals who are supposed to be on 
the look-out for first-rate vocal talent or genius, or 
both, can only recognize it when it is brought to their 
notice. They need a little more flair for their business, 
a trifle less regard for the financial side of the ques- 
tion, that is all. Why wait always for the Contin- 
ental verdict before making a decision, particularly 
where British artists are concerned ? 

Nearly if not quite a twelvemonth has elapsed since 
GRAMOPHONE readers began to learn that an English 
soprano named Eva Turner was achieving an un- 
wonted series of genuine—not press-agent or manu- 
factured—successes at all the big Italian opera houses, 
including La Scala. There were also printed in these 
columns reviews of new records sung by the same 
artist (abroad), and drawing attention to the mani- 
fest improvement wrought in her voice, her style, and 
her dramatic intelligence, by her diligent studies and 
practical experience on the operatic stage in a country 
where these advantages are to be procured, and 
where there is a fair chance for any singer, of whatever 
nationality, to work her way up to the top of the tree. 
It may not be pretended for a moment that Eva 
Turner’s useful years with the Carl Rosa Company 
would alone have sufficed for her to attain the same 
altitude in her profession. When she left England to 
study in Italy she was simply not good enough. Yet 
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those who could recognize the exceptional quality and 
power of her voice (if she would only keep it pure and 
free from tremolo) might have perceived that she had 
in her the makings of a great dramatic soprano. 
Only did they? Did they say, ‘‘ Let us invest some 
money in this gifted young woman, not only helping 
her to attain fame and fortune, but very likely obtain- 
ing for our opera house or our ‘Celebrity List ’ a star 
that will recoup our outlay over and over again’”’ ? 
No, they preferred to wait for the reports from Milan 
and Rome; and if those were all right they would be 
willing to spend any amount to procure the services 
of the clever Bristol girl. 

Her splendid records of Cieli azzuri and Suicidio 
afforded the first indication over here of Eva Turner’s 
remarkable advance in her art. They justified every 
word that had been written about her singing in the 
Italian papers; and that rather opened my eyes to 
future possibilities, because as a rule I have little 
faith in their criticisms of foreign artists. Anyhow, 
taken in combination with the details of enthusiastic 
receptions and re-engagements everywhere, it caused 
me no surprise when I came across the name of Eva 
Turner in the list of artists down to sing at Covent 
Garden this season. The rest of the story needs no 
telling. Everyone now knows the kind of sensation 
that she created in the hardest réle to be found in 
modern Italian opera—that of the frozen-souled 
Princess in Puccini’s Turandot. It was Eva Turner’s 
privilege, after her long absence, to reappear before 
an audience of her countrymen and women in a role 
that no one else had proved capable of filling so satis- 
factorily since the opera was written; and it was her 
further good fortune to awake on the following morn- 
ing to find herself famous. This happy result, now a 
matter of history, no one can possibly grudge her. 
Rather must we all rejoice that a singer of English 
birth should have attained at a single bound the 
eminence and popularity that Eva Turner now enjoys. 
The feat should constitute a welcome, an encouraging, 
a stimulating precedent. 

I have received from the Oxford University Press 
a copy of the vocal score of the new-old version of 
Moussorgsky’s opera, Boris Godounov, admirably 


printed on thick paper, and altogether perfectly . 


arranged and brought out. I am sorry that the 
revival at Covent Garden, with Chaliapine in his 
great impersonation, came too late in the month for 
notice to be possible here. 


Cosi fan Tutte, etc. 

My special ‘* Plea for Light Opera ’’ was made in 
THE GRAMOPHONE a couple of years ago, and the re- 
sponse materializes more slowly than it ought, con- 
sidering the strength of the arguments that were 
brought forward in favour of the idea. However, I 
regard as a step in the desired direction the season 
of light opera in English, carried on during June and 
part of July at the Court Theatre by Mr. W. John- 
stone-Douglas in conjunction with Sir Barry Jackson. 


’ 
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If it has not included any of the light works of the 
French school which I was, and am still, anxious for 
the present generation to become acquainted with, 
it has done the next best thing by reviving classical 
comic masterpieces like Cosi fan Tutte and Il Matri- 
monio Segreto, and combining with them an admir- 
able triple bill of short operas by Vaughan Williams, 
de Falla, and Schubert. Here, surely, is light music 
of the purest and most attractive kind—a perfect 
antidote of the poisonous post-war stuff that we have 
been afflicted with for far too long. Besides, it is 
opera in which young British artists can exploit their 
talent and appear to even better advantage than in 
that of the French school, which demands a special 
training and experience. Let us, therefore, be thank- 
ful for this creditable effort. 

For my own part I found the Cosi fan Tutte a 
delightful performance. It was broad farce, if you 
like, but none the worse for that. To take the other 
view and treat da Ponte’s amusing story of the lovers’ 
wager as high comedy seems to me to be a pure mis- 
take—as wrong in its way as converting Don Giovanni 
into serious drama. Mozart may not have conceived 
the situations altogether as farce, but beyond a doubt 
that is the spirit in which they ought to be enacted. 
One laughs at the absurdities and enjoys the delicious 
music, that is all; and I certainly did both on the 
occasion of my visit. The singing was not perhaps 
first-rate, but it was good enough for justice to be 
done to the duets and ensembles, while the acting, 
taken all round, was extremely bright and amusing. 
Candidly speaking, the girls needed to look a trifle 
younger, especially in their old-fashioned flounces and 
furbelows. The Despina especially appeared to be 
afflicted by age and clumsiness of movement to a 
degree utterly out of keeping with the lightness and 
grace of her utterances, tuneful and otherwise. But 
the men were excellent. Mr. Steuart Wilson artistic 
as usual, Mr. Johnstone-Douglas putting real humour 
into his acting and singing, while Mr. Arthur Cranmer 
made a subtle and clever Don Alfonso. The small but 
efficient orchestra, under Dr. Adrian Boult, played 
the accompaniments delicately throughout. 


The New H.M.V. “ Opera at Home” 


When first this volume came before the public 
eight years ago the aptness of the title was far 
from being as appreciable as it is to-day. The 
growth in the supply of drawing-room or fireside 
music of every species has been simply beyond calcu- 
lation. During the interval in question the gramo- 
phone has been supplemented—not superseded, thank 
goodness !—by the wireless; and between them they 
have encouraged a demand for and a love of music in 
the home, the like of which has never been known in 
the history of the art. Of the original edition of this 
book in 1920 ‘“* H.M.V.”’ issued 20,000 copies. In the 
following year they printed a library edition of it, 
revised and enlarged, that probably doubled the 
earlier issue. Beyond that figures disappeared, and 
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I only know that annual reprints continued, with en- 
largements and addenda, until now we have what is 
termed the ‘* Fourth Edition, Completely Revised 
and yet Further Enlarged ”’ for 1928. 


How many millions of copies it is expected will be 
sold of this new edition I am again without informa- 
tion; and guesswork is not my strong point. But if 
I expect something very wonderful, it is because a 
copy of the latest Opera at Home lies before me, the 
most remarkable six shillings’ worth of its kind that 
I have ever set eyes upon, and because I regard it as 
an indispensable adjunct to every house where there 
is a decent gramophone on the face of the globe. It 
does something more than fill a want. It enables 
you to compiete your operatic education. There was 
a time, within easy recollection, when ignorance con- 
cerning opera and opera stories was believed to be 
so universal that the manufacturers of gramophones, 
especially in America, used to deem it essential to 
paste a printed descriptive key. to the meaning of the 
record on the back of the disc, where at that time, of 
course, nothing was stamped but the number of the 
matrix. But it was a clumsy arrangement at best, 
and nowadays the vacant wasted space is no longer 
available for the purpose, even were it required. 
Which happily it is not. 

Thanks to the gramophone, more than to any other 
existing medium or instrument, the human race is 
now musically much better educated, and it knows 
also a good deal better than it did, say twenty years 
ago, the utility and value of a book of reference of the 
type I am dealing with. Turn to its pages and you 
will find something far more interesting and informa- 
tive on the subject of opera than the contents of an 
ordinary musical dictionary. As the editors justly 
claim in the preface, they have ** tried to steer a 
course between the two extremes of over-elaboration 
and over-simplification. . . . Under each Opera the 
date of production, a list of the principal réles, and, 
in most cases, a few introductory remarks are given. 
Then follows an outline of the plot, and this is in 
turn followed by a list of the excerpts which have 
been * recorded,’ with particulars of the records avail- 
able of each. 
description of the dramatic situation.”’ 

Such is the plan upon which Opera at Home is 
based. On the whole I find it carried out with intelli- 
gent care—perhaps with greater accuracy in some 
details than heretofore, though I frankly admit that 
I have not yet read through every plot and every 
accompanying or analytical description of the orches- 
tral pieces verbatim et literatim. Maybe I never 
shall. However, I have scanned enough of the 
beautifully printed letterpress to be able to perceive 
that it is ably written, clear and concise in style, and 
accurate as to the spelling of names and other im- 
portant details. The editors, aware of their fallibility 
when handling the various delicate and controversial 
topics connected with Opera, have perhaps been at 


With each excerpt is given a brief — 
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greater pains than was actually necessary to forestall 
criticism. Indeed, they think ** it would be impossible 
to produce a book on Opera that should be completely 
free from error ’’; and, further to justify their modest 
attitude, they jubilantly declare that the very author- 
ities whom they consulted for this compilation were 
themselves in many instances at loggerheads ‘‘ on 
some matter or other.”’ At present my verdict is 
** not guilty *’; and I trust I may continue to remain 
of that opinion. 

Wisdom has been shown in eliminating from the 
present edition a great many of the operas included 
in the previous issues, and substituting in their places 
works that have been recently introduced into the 
repertory. I find that, out of a total of about 150, 
twenty-one have now been omitted and seventeen— 
the majority of a more modern type—selected for 
inclusion in the fresh list. As an indication of the 
direction in which tastes are moving, it will be of 
interest to give the names of these operas. The follow- 
ing have been dropped out :— 

Cristoforo Colombo (Franchetti), Dafne (Peri), Daughter 
of the Regiment (Donizetti), Don Sebastiano (Donizetti), Le 
Donne Curiose (Wolf-Ferrari), Il Duca d’Alba (Donizetti), 
L’Enfant Prodigue (Debussy), Il Guarany (Gomez), Isabeau 
(Mascagni), Le Jongleur de Notre Dame (Massenet), Lodoletta 
(Mascagni), Macheth (Verdi), Manon Lescaut (Auber), Nero 
(Rubinstein), Polly (Gay), Quo Vadis (Nougues), Reine de 
Saba (Gounod), I Vespri Sicilani (Verdi), La Wally (Catalani), 
and Zampa (Herold). 

The following take their place :— 

Ariadne at Naxos (R. Strauss), Bartered Bride (Smétana), 
The Bat or Die Fledermaus (J. Strauss), Benvenuto Cellini 
(Berlioz), Don Quixote (Massenet), Goyescas (Granados), Life 
for the Tsar (Glinka), Love of the Three Oranges (Prokofieft), 
Mozart and Salieri (Rimsky-Korsakov), The Nightingale 
(Stravinsky), Pelléas et Mélisande (Debussy), The Perfect Fool 
(Holst), Phoebus and Pan (Bach), Russalka (Dargomishky), 
Sucred City of Kitesh (Rimsky-Korsakov), Turandot (Puccini), 
and The Violin-maker of Cremona (Hubay). 

Among the deleted ones are three or four that I 
personally would not have removed—as, for example, 
the Verdi pair, Macbeth and I Vespri Siciliani, the 
former of which has lately been revived at Berlin on 
a scale of remarkable magnificence. Excerpts from 
the earlier Verdi scores are frequently being recorded, 
especially on the Continent, and one can never say of 
any of them that it is definitely laid on the shelf for 
ever. From Gounod’s Reine de Saba at least three 
numbers are in constant request, best known by their 
English titles of Lend me your aid, Far greater in his 
lowly state, and She alone charmeth my sadness ; and 
these ought surely to have sufficed to justify the reten- 
tion of the opera, apart from the chance of its early 
revival when the “‘ renascence of melody ”’ reaches 
our slow-moving lyric stage. 

In conclusion I may add that the new edition of 
Opera at Home is not less elegantly got up than its 
predecessors, while the new photographic reproduc- 
tions furnish a delightful series of pictures in costume 
of the popular leading stars who have sung for H.M.V. 


during recent years. HERMAN KLEIN. 
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The Death and the Maiden Quartet 


By BASIL MAINE 


NE of the most difficult problems in musical 

criticism is the judging of a string quartet per- 

formance. Even more difficult is the compari- 
son of one great quartet with another, for this process 
involves the memorising of the smallest details and 
the appraisement of the most delicate points of inter- 
pretation. We are forced to admit that the achieve- 
ment of an organisation such as the Lener Quartet is 
bound up with inherent and almost personal qualities, 
and these qualities cannot conveniently be compared 
with those of another great quartet, since they may 
have no common denominator. A great deal of light 
can be thrown upon the problem, of course, when the 
same work is played by two quartets, but comparative 
criticism of this kind, if it is to be of any real value, 
calls for the finest powers of perception. 

The gramophone undoubtedly offers a solution to 
this problem. Let me give an example. The other 
day I had occasion to play over two sets of records, 
each set containing the same work—Schubert’s Death 
and the Maiden quartet. One performance was re- 
corded for His Master’s Voice by the Budapest Quar- 
tet; the other for Columbia by the London String 
Quartet. In appraising these two performances I was 
able to repeat episode after episode in the Columbia 
recording, and to compare each with the correspond- 
ing episode in the H.M.V. performance (the Columbia 
recording, by the way, omits some of the repeats, and 
so can be contained by four double-sided records, 
while the H.M.V. recording occupies five). At the end 
of this ** ordeal by electricity ’’ I was more impressed 
than ever by the benefits of gramophone performance, 
especially in connection with this difficult problem of 
string quartet criticism. For example, I was able to 
take the passage in the first movement (during the 
recapitulation) where the two violins are occupied in 
a kind of decorative dialogue, and compare the two 
achievements at this point with almost microscopic 
attention. I was able to repeat this close examina- 
tion throughout the work, not only during important 
passages but also during the secondary parts of the 
development. At the beginning of the second move- 
ment, for instance, after a few trials, I began to feel 
an urgency behind the statement of the theme as 
played by the London String Quartet which was 
missing in the performance of the Budapest players, 
a difference so slight that possibly it would have been 
missed if the performances had been heard in the 
concert hall. On the other hand, I failed to differ- 
entiate between the brilliance and resonance of the 
two performances during the Coda at the end of the 
work, in spite of the fact that I repeated each three or 
four times at this point. 

My final impression is that the performance of the 
London String Quartet is more secure than that of 
the Budapest Quartet; or shall I say that it inspires 
more confidence ? Nobody could fail to discern that 


both performances are the result of real musicanship, 
that is to say, that in both there is held from first to 
last that rare quality of reverence. From time to 
time, however, I had the feeling that the adventurous 
spirit and temperamental warmth of the Budapest 
players were about to break beyond the bounds of 
ensemble. Actually the bounds never are broken (ex- 
cept for a moment during one of the variations), but 
the performance keeps one anxious at times as well 
as deeply interested at all times. Moreover, I was 
rather disturbed by a mannerism in the Budapest 
Quartet playing—that of swelling and then reducing 
the tone of any note or chord which is held beyond 
the length of a bar. 


Certain details in the playing of the London String 
Quartet can be criticised, especially the fact that the 
viola is rather too subdued during certain important 
incidents. The most important of these occurs during 
the Trio. Another point where it is extremely difficult 
to distinguish between the two performances is the 
*cello solo in the second variation, but the sudden 
bold entry of the violoncello during the course of 
Variation 5 is given more dramatic point by the 
London player. The playing of the second subject of 
the fourth movement also interested me in the exer- 
cise of this comparative criticism. After a long cross- 
examination I came to the conclusion that the London 
String Quartet gave more significance and weight to 
these chords, although it would be difficult to make 
preference during the contrapuntal development which 
follows. 


My notes contain a great number of detailed in- 
stances, some of which are better performed in the 
Columbia recording, others in the H.M.V. perform- 
ance. Undoubtedly some of these judgments are con- 
siderably coloured by personal predilection, but at 
other times I am convinced that the verdict rests 
upon more absolute standards. In any case the judg- 
ment which I have recorded above was not arrived at 
by the score-board method. That feeling of security 
which I find in the performance of the London players 
is due to the fact that their reactions to Schubert’s 
lovely music are in my opinion not only better con- 
trolled but more wisely directed. In any case, this 
comparison of two fine attainments (and here we 
must not forget the important part played by the 
recording companies) has been a most stimulating 
experience, and one that has suggested more than a 
few important guiding principles in this difficult field 
of criticism. Above all, it is abundantly clear that 
the difference between a great performance and a 
merely good one depends upon the attitude of the 
players towards the music, and in a string quartet 
that attitude must be felt as a unity. In both these 
performances of the Death and the Maiden quartet 
this singleness of purpose is at work throughout. 
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MODERNISING OLD GRAMOPHONES 
Byi H. F. V. LITTLE 


[Eprroriat Note.—This article was submitted to owr Expert Committee, who wish to endorse the 
writer’s high opinion of the E.M.G. tone-arm when used with a Wilson horn and a suitable sound-boa. 
Indeed, the Committee embrace this opportunity of putting their opinion on record; in all essential 
respects the article can very well be taken as equivalent to a report by the Committee on the E.M.G. 
tone-arm and the new E.M.G. horn model gramophones.] 


OT so very long ago, when new machines were 
Nees up like mushrooms, our Editor was 
moved to exclaim, ‘‘ I wonder where all the 
old gramophones go? ”’ Has he ever found out? I 


machine de luxe, a luxury model that can be closed 
when not in use, thus retaining to the full its original 
artistic charm. 

The conversion that I propose to describe can only 





























haven’t. To me their destination is as obscure as that _ be carried out successfully with a fairly large cabinet 
of flies in winter-time—ex- of thoroughly sound con- 
cept in one instance. I know A B struction. The largeness is 
the whereabouts of my own necessary for the tone-arm 
cabinet machine. It hasn’t and solidity of structure 
gone anywhere, but has sim- Q for the strain imposed by 
ply stayed at home. K tone-arm and horn. 

It was, when I bought it, 12” Fig. 1 shows the lay-out 
the best cabinet in the in the case of my own 
H.M.V. list and one of the machine. EFGH is_ the 
finest on the English market. motor board; the wooden 
Once, however, scientists dis- E platform surrounding it ex- 
covered the musical virtues tends to ABCD. In other 
of logarithmic curves, it had words, ABCD is the internal 
to take a back seat. Mute ** top ”? of the machine; it 
and inglorious, it remained measures 18} inches by 21 
in a corner of the drawing inches. A cabinet need not 
room for nearly two years. be quite so large as this, but 
Now it has undergone a it should be at least 17 
metamorphosis. Once more inches by 19 inches. K is 
it proudly rears its head and the horn socket, Q its centre ; 
resumes its place among the L is the tone-arm base, P its 
finest of machines. G H centre; R is the centre of the 

I wonder how many turntable spindle. (A case 
readers of THE GRAMOPHONE may arise in which the re- 
still possess cabinet machines ¢ D_ movable motor board EFGH 
of acoustically obsolete de- Fig. 1. extends too far back for the 


sign? Machines such as the 

handsome old Vocalion and Algraphone models, on 
any one of which it might be well worth while to 
spend ten pounds in bringing it up to date. Maybe 
we have a goodly number of such readers. They 
might do worse than transform their cabinets eas I 
have done mine. 

The nature of the necessary change is easy to ex- 
plain. The old-type tone-arm and horn must be 
replaced by new parts of modern design which match 
one another acoustically. So far as I know, the only 
component parts fulfilling this condition that can be 
bought as separate units are the new E.M.G. tone-arm 
and the Wilson horn. At present, then, it seems that 
an old internal horn machine can only blossom forth 
again in the fullest splendour as an external horn 


fittings K and L to clear it; 
the machine will then probably require a new internal 
wooden top.) 

To mount the new tone-arm, first remove the old 
one and also the internal horn. With centre R and 
radius 10 inches describe the are MN on the wood- 
work in pencil. The centre P is to lie on this arc. 
Choose its position so that when PQ is marked off, 
12 inches, parallel or nearly so to AB, the points P and 
Q are practically equidistant from the sides of the 
machine. Having now marked P and Q, bore a hole 
24 inches in diameter at Q and one 1{ inches in 
diameter at P. 

The tone-arm is shown diagrammatically in section 
in Fig. 2. 
made no attempt to draw. The arm continues for 


It works on a ball bearing that I have - 
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about an inch below its base-plate SS! in the form of 
a tube threaded externally. TT! is a close-grained 
cast iron extension in the form of a wide and stumpy 
U tube, which joins the tone-arm to the Wilson horn. 
It is threaded internally at its narrow end to receive 
the tone-arm. At the other or horn-socket end it 
projects through the wooden top as a circular tube; 
over this slips the collar VV'. Three screws pass 
through holes in this collar and through the wood, 























Fie. 2. 


screwing into the flange WW! which is cast on the 
U tube. It is important that the wood above this 
flange should be ths of an inch thick. Usually it is 
thicker than this, and must be thinned down by 
cutting away at the under-side of the wood. If this 
is an awkward job—it was in my case—sub-let it to 
a good carpenter. 

The method of locating the three holes to go through 
the wood around Q (Fig. 1) will vary with conditions. 
In the worst case, mount the iron U tube upside down, 
i.e., above the wood instead of below it, and move it 
about until there is an even clearance round the 
tubular end passing through the hole, while the narrow 
end lies centrally in the hole at P. Then mark the 
positions of the three flange holes and drill them with 
a quarter-inch drill. 

Mount the U tube properly, slip on its collar VV! 
(Fig. 2), insert the screws and tighten up; the narrow 
end should then come flush with the top of the wood 
round the hole at P and enable the tone-arm to be 
screwed right home into it, when the tone-arm base 
should rest flat on the wood. This being satisfactorily 
accomplished, release the three screws at the horn 
end a little, put on a record, attach a sound-box with 
a needle of average length to the tone-arm, set the 
needle angle correctly and test the alignment of the 
tone-arm with a Wilson protractor. The error should 
nowhere exceed two degrees. Move the tone-arm 
base about in its hole, if necessary, until this degree 
of accuracy is attained. Then, while someone presses 
the tone-arm base firmly in position, re-tighten the 
three screws at the horn socket end. Re-check the 
alignment, and if it is still satisfactory drill three fine 
holes for screws which are to hold down the tone-arm 
base, insert the screws, tighten up and—voilad tout! 
Once the Wilson horn is placed in position in the 
socket at X there is a gradual logarithmic expansion, 

C 


proceeding in smooth, unbroken lines, from the narrow 
end of the tone-arm to the open end of the horn. 

Despite my little excursion into French, this is not 
quite all. It still remains to cover up artistically any- 
thing that is unsightly owing to the removal of the 
old tone-arm and horn; but since this is largely a 
matter of taste and the circumstances will differ from 
one case to another, I cannot offer any useful sugges- 
tions on this point. , 

The E.M.G. tone-arm is of the goose-neck type 
that some critics are fond of ridiculing as theoretically 
unsound and absurd. Take no notice of them. A 
goose-neck can be a decided advantage provided the 
right kind of sound-box is used with it. This advan- 
tage is enhanced in the E.M.G. arm by the provision 
of an adjustment whereby the air-space at the so- 
called dead end can be varied within wide limits. It 
is an expensive tone-arm. Complete with its exten- 
sion tube, it costs five pounds. But let us remember 
that the labourer is worthy of his hire. An article 
that has to be produced in limited quantity by a 
skilled instrument-maker cannot be cheap. A Wilson 
horn costs three guineas. An E.M.G. sound-box, 
tuned to a customer’s requirements, costs thirty 
shillings ; no “‘ life-belt ’’ is required. Total cost, nine 
pounds thirteen shillings. I can thoroughly recom- 
mend the E.M.G. sound-box, the purchase of which 
is, of course, a purely optional matter ; but let me beg, 
beseech, implore my readers not to ruin the combina- 
tion of tone-arm and horn I have described by attach- 
ing to it a Pianina, Astra or other sound-box of the 
cart-wheel type. There may be occasions when these 
large boxes are useful ; this is emphatically not one of 
them. 

For my own machine I tuned a small sound-box 
until it played modern records of symphony orchestras 
with admirable results, and then tried it with electric 
records of various kinds, vocal, piano, violin, string 
quartet, etc. The reproduction was of an all-round 
excellence that I had hardly dared to anticipate. 
Moreover, old-recording vocal records came out sur- 
prisingly well, though as a rule the tone was a trifle 
lacking in brilliance. Subsequent experiments showed 
that a second sound-box could be specially tuned until 
it played electric vocal records a shade better than 
the first box; but really there was very little to 
choose between the two sound-boxes, and each was 
capable of giving extremely satisfactory all-round 
results. This, to my mind, speaks highly for the 
design of the tone-arm and horn, and I feel confident 
that the combination I have described and advocated 
is capable of giving a musical reproduction that few 
machines can equal. H. F. V. Littte. 
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THE MENACE OF CHEAP GRAMOPHONE 
RECORDS 


will play 3} minutes on each side and that will be sold 

at two shillings apiece is news with far-reaching implica- 
tions. It means that we shall get ‘‘ popular classics’’ at a 
price within the reach of a public which has never been able 
to buy anything but dance records, band records, ballads and 
popular songs and a few fragments of restaurant music. We 
shall get the Unfinished Symphony for six shillings instead of 
thirteen and six; we shall get the Overtures, Oberon, Egmont, 
Orphée aux Enfers and the rest, for a florin apiece, and we 
might get—but probably shan’t get—any number of Mozart 
and Haydn quartets and even a few symphonies for six 
shillings. 

This is like a dream come true: the Everyman’s Library for 
the gramophone. Probably the B.B.C. and Mr. Percy Scholes 
alone know the extent to which the public will respond to this. 
But whether sales are vast enough to justify the experiment 
or not, and whether the hailf-crown 10-inch record survives 
the competition or not, there is great danger to the stability 
and prosperity of the gramophone record industry in this 
development. 

In the Copyright Royalty Enquiry recently, Mr. Alfred 
Clark, Managing Director of the Gramophone Company 
(H.M.V.), is reported to have said that ‘‘ he did not think 
that the cheap record would oust the more expensive one, as 
the cheap record had found an entirely new public.’’ If he is 
correctly reported, Mr. Clark seems to have exaggerated; for 
it is most improbable that every buyer of a 1s. 3d. record is a 
man who has never bought a more expensive one and never 
would spend more than ls. 3d. on a record. Surely the truth 
is more nearly expressed by saying that the gramophone public 
is increasing rapidly and that the poorer members of it would 
rather buy two records than one record for half-a-crown or 
three shillings. For the basic fact is that unless the dealer 
can sell you two records for every one record that you would 
have bought before the ls. 3d. record came in his business is 
going to suffer, and the manufacturer’s profits are going to 
dwindle. If you, as a buyer, economise by buying one ls. 3d. 
record, and your neighbour, who never had a gramophone 
before, also buys a 1s. 3d. record, the dealer is no worse off ; but 
if there were no ls. 3d. records your neighbour, like you, 
would have spent half-a-crown, and the dealer would have made 
double the profit. 

The gramophone industry, proceeding under full sail with 
favouring winds for the last six years, has been suddenly 
buffeted by financial squalls let loose by some Stock Exchange 
Aeolus and simultaneously threatened by the surreptitious 
torpedo of the 1s. 3d. records. The marvel is that it still rides 
on an even keel. What has happened? The two leading 
companies continue blandly to issue records at the old prices 
and to increase their sales steadily; the Parlophone Company 
has started a blue label series at a higher price than before; 
the Edison Bell Company has, as if to justify the belief in two 
separate sections of the public, started a 1s. 3d. (Radio) record 
and a 4s. 6d. (Electron) record. The only modification of any 
importance is that both Columbia and H.M.V. have strength- 
ened their dark blue and plum label catalogues respectively 
without lowering the standard of performance or the quality 
of the material. They have increased their sales not because 
the individual is buying more records but because the public 
is growing in numbers. 

It is apparently established that the manufacturer’s profit 
on a ls. 3d. record is about 1d. after he has made it, advertised 
it and delivered it to the wholesaler, without any allowance 
for royalties to the composer of the music. Obviously, there- 


T= announcement of ten-inch gramophone records that 


fore, the manufacturer, the middleman and the retailer all 
stand to lose except on the assumption that they have found 
an entirely new public, which would never under any circum- 
stances spend more than ls. 3d. or 1s. 6d., or at the outside 
2s.,on a record. This assumption, I repeat, cannot be accepted. 

But does the public gain? Primarily, yes; ultimately, no. 
If the cheap records were really good value for money they 
would be a boon; but as a matter of hardly disputable fact, 
they are often made on old waxes, they are extremely hard to 
‘centre’ correctly (i.e., a large number of them are 
‘‘ swingers ’’), and unless used with a specially suitable needle 
they wear out quickly. It would be unfair to call them shoddy, 
but it is fair to say that they have lowered the standard of 
production, which was previously high and constantly im- 
proving. 

The big companies are in a position to produce a cheap record 
which will sweep the smaller companies off the market, and 
they will perhaps be forced to do so in order to protect their 
interests. But that would only add to the confusion, however 
much it might benefit the impecunious gramophonist at the 
start. Everyone would suffer in the long run; the shareholders, 
the dealers and the public. As long as the gramophone disc 
holds the field and as long as there is a world shortage of 
shellac, the fair economic price of a twelve-inch record is 4s. 
or 4s. 6d., and of a ten-inch record 2s. 6d. or 3s. At these 
prices there is a fair margin for the royalties and copyright 
fees, provided that the records are of international appeal and 
can be marketed in many countries. The royalties paid, for 
instance, to the Temple Church Choir for their records at this 
price. were undeniably adequate, and if the prestige of inter- 
national celebrities (and, let it be added, existing contracts) 
could be made to conform to this standard, there would be no 
need whatever to bribe the new gramophone public with 
cheaper goods or to encourage the discomforts of a price- 
cutting campaign in a flourishing industry. 

Looking in another direction, what is the standard to which 
the two big manufacturers have brought the gramophone 
to-day? It must be conceded that the standard of performance 
is not only higher than it has ever been, but is frequently 
better than we hear in the concert-hall. The standard of 
artists must be considered. This is as high as the concert-hall. 
To get good music we must have artists capable of giving the 
best performance. To-day nothing is too good for us. 

It is common knowledge that the systematic production of 
high class works with artists responsible for an adequate inter- 
pretation is costly. The expenditure of £1,000 and a 20 per 
cent. royalty on wholesale price, which so many of our artistic 
records involve, is impossible with a cheap record showing only 
a penny profit. 

We may get some sort of more or less complete performances 
on cheap records, but they can only be of the standard of those 
days when the gramophone was a toy. We shall lose quality, 
and the taste of those who may find themselves satisfied by 
such: a standard will be insensibly but inevitably debased. 
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Analytical Notes and First Reviews 


(The prices given refer only to the United Kingdom.] 





ORCHESTRAL 


ACTUELLE. 

15256-7-8 (11} in., 13s. 6d.). Pathé Symphony Orchestra, 

aaa by Ruhlmann: Unfinished Symphony (Schu- 
ert). 

15259-60 (l1l}in., 9s.). Pathé Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Ryhlmann: Danse Macabre and Le Cygne 
(Saint-Saéns). 

This is some of Pathé’s best work. Yet the interpretation is 
ordinary, the balance not always perfect, and in spite of some 
admirable bits of wind work the soft wind is not very convincing. 
The opening string figure (first movement) is really pp ; then 
why is the start of the second movement so much too loud ? 
There is good contrast between the softest and loudest tone. 
The performance lacks significance, but it has its moments. 
Pathé needs to subtilise its readings, and see (hear) that every 
single bar is balanced exactly as Schubert wanted it ; and the 
conductor must take endless pains to get the players to feel 
every suggestion he himself feels in the music. I am sure he 
spends pains now, and I am glad to say that this latest inter- 
pretation is, to my mind, an improvement on the general 
level of Pathé’s work, which is not low. A more nearly silent 
= would help. (Each movement takes, as usual, three 
sides). 

The Danse takes three sides. It is sonorous, without giving 
a very devilish thrill. We might have greater distinction and 
individuality in the wind tones. The performance, steady, 
bold and well coloured, is cleanly attractive. The Swan is 
also a capable performance. The surface here seems pleasantly 
quiet. 


BRUNSWICK. 

60009 (12in., 4s. 6d.). Berlin Charlottenburg Opera Orchestra, 
conducted by Julius Kopsch: Overture to The Merry 
Wives of Windsor (Nicolai). 

This, it will be noticed, is played by another Berlin opera 
orchestra, not the one with which we are familiar. The music, 
taken, at a great pace, is thrown off in the right Shakespearean 
manner. The woodwind here and there takes on a curious 
depth of tone, that makes the picture stand out strikingly. 
The recording pleases me very much ; everything is alive and 
on tiptoe. 


COLUMBIA. 

L.2086 (12in., 6s. 6d.). Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, 
conducted by Weingartner: Blue Danube Waltz (Johann 
Strauss). 

These democratic days! The ancient, sober Phil taking to 
Blue Danubing in its hundredth-and-something year. Am I 
deceived, or does the sobriety get the better of the natural 
devilment that lives even in Phil-men? Or is it Weingartner 
who is not quite at his brightest and best in this bubbly music ? 
Or have the bubbles ceased to wink ? The performance seems to 
lack what the Welsh call the ‘‘ hwl ”’ (is that how to spell it ?)— 
I don’t know the Viennese equivalent: zip, pep, style. Just 
once or twice there is a promise of real style, but only for 


moments. The rhythm seems too stately. Much as I like the 
extremely clear recording, I feel rather like the Scotsman who, 
after trying champagne for the first time, said he wasna’ for 
ony mair 0’ thae meeneral watters. I would not go so far as to 
describe Weingartner’s Blue Danube as small beer of the 
Gargery brand ; but I do think he has forgotten Chesterton’s 
warning—‘‘ I don’t care where the water goes If it doesn’t 
get into the wine.” 


HOMOCHORD. 
D.1257 (10in., 2s. 6d.). Symphony Orchestra: Dance of the 
Hours, from La Gioconda (Ponchielli). 
D.1258 (10in., 2s. 6d.). Symphony Orchestra: Overture to 
Light Cavalry (Suppé). 

The label says ‘‘ String Orchestra,” but that is a mistake ; 
the wind is here too. The facile, commonplace Ponchielli 
music is delivered with plenty of spirit ; that final rally is the 
sort of thing that so appropriately accompanies the last flings 
of a troupe of acrobats. The band’s tone is broad but not very 
smooth. In the beginning of the Suppé it is crude: hear that 
Jourdain-horn. I often wonder about the constitution of some 
of these ‘‘ symphony orchestras.” This one is not of Queen’s 
Hall balance and style. Those who don’t mind rough and 
ready work and broad effects will like these discs well enough. 
They are not, I take it, intended for the most experienced 
listeners. 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 

B.2721-2 (10in., 3s. each). 
conducted by Sargent : 
Hat (de Falla). 

D.1299 (12in., 6s. 6d.). St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by R. Ganz: Overture, Fingal’s Cave (Mendels- 
sohn). 

D.1429-30 (12in., 13s.). London Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Coates: Fountains of Rome (Respighi). 
D.1432 (12in., 6s. 6d.). Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Stock: Slavonic Dance in G minor (Dvorak) 

and Largo from Xerxes (Handel). 

C.1347-8-9 (12in.,. 13s. 6d.). Royal Opera Orchestra, 
Covent Garden, conducted by Sargent: Symphony 
in G@ minor (Mozart). 


We are all glad to see so many good things coming out at 
3s. and 4s. 6d. Cheap editions of books are common; the 
Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE was the first, I think, to plead for 
cheap editions of good records. Here are a few specimens. 
We move but slowly yet. If the records are good value, we 
must show our appreciation in the usual way, and convince the 
makers that there is a real demand for cheap discs. 

The de Falla pieces are: on B. 2721, The Neighbours and 
The Miller’s Dance; on 2722, Final Dance. The ballet 
(introduced by the Russians here in 1919) is based on Alarcon’s 
novel The Three-cornered Hat (on which, by the way, Wolf 
built his opera The Corregidor—a work which contains some 
delightful music, that ought to be recorded). The miller and 
his wife defeat the amorous designs of the corregidor, whose 
three-cornered hat denotes his office of governor (and possibly 
may suggest the eternal triangle). He gets the miller arrested, 
and so out of the way; then the wife contrives to make him 
tumble into the millstream. Then he has to go to bed while 
his clothes are dried. Discovery by the miller, complications, 
and grand finale. In the first of the three dances the neigh- 
bours are gathered for the celebration of a festival night. The 
suggestion of the delicious evening as a background to the 
lively comings and goings is very charming. Next the miller 


New Light Symphony Orchestra, 
Suite from The Three Cornered 
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dances, and we gather that he is not a fellow to be trifled with 
—a bit of a heavyweight, too. The last dance is a riot of gor- 
geous colours and mixed rhythms. Towards the finish the 
corregidor is tossed in a blanket. I can strongly recommend 
these records, for their flavour and stingo. Those who like 
something a little uncommon should get them. The name of 
the orchestra is new to me, though I suppose it contains a good 
many old friends. It plays alertly, and Sargent gets the 
atmosphere excellently. 

We are getting a good idea of the American orchestras’ 
capacity, havmg heard those of Philadelphia, Chicago and 
St. Louis. We are bound to admire their skill and power, and 
to envy their rehearsals. The St. Louis body, judging from 
this one record, is a sound association, not greatly concerned 
about subtlety. The players go through Fingal’s Cave in the 
manner of tourists, possibly impressed by its marvels, but not 
so as you would notice it. Apart from a few moments in the 
first part, where I think a better balance could be got, I like 
the record for its cheerful brightness and disciplined sonority 
(which is a trifle too much, in places, for my machine: but 
that is probably the copy’s fault, not the players’ or the 
I should have liked rather more devilry in the 
but this 


recorders’ ). 
rhythm and more imagination in the interpretation ; 
is a good “*‘ fat” recording. 

Respighi is a slick manipulator of the orchestra. He 
scarcely ever gives us a memorable idea, but for a sportive 
time with the band he is good value. The titles of his pieces 
are: on 1429, The Fountain of Valle Giulia (not Giula, 
as the record has it) at Dawn; The Triton Fountain at Morn: 
on 1430, The Fountain of Trevi at Mid-day, and The Villa 
Medici Fountain at Sunset. Let the composer tell us his 
aims. He says that he “ has endeavoured to express feelings 
and visions evoked by four fountains in the city of Rome 
contemplated at the hours when their character is most in 
harmony with the surrounding landscape. ... The first 
movement calls up a pastoral countryside ; droves of cattle 
pass and disappear in the fresh, damp mists of a Roman 
dawn.” 

* A sudden loud blast of horns, above the trilling of the whole 
orchestra, introduces the second part. It is like some joyous 
call, at whose sound naiads and tritons come running up, 
chasing each other, and mingling in a frenzied dance among the 
jets of water.” 

“* A slow theme is borne on the undulations of the orchestra. 
This solemn theme... takes on a triumphal character. 
Fanfares of trumpets are heard; across the radiant water 
passes Neptune’s chariot, drawn by sea-horses and followed 
by a procession of sirens and tritons. The procession vanishes, 
whilst faint blasts die away in the distance.” 

~ The last part is announced by a sad theme. It is the 
nostalgic hour of sunset. The air is full of the sound of tolling 
bells, of twittering birds, of rustling, whispering leaves. Then 
all fades tranquilly into the silence of night.” 

There is real art in the suggestive pictures Respighi puts 
before us. Their rich decorativeness is highly attractive. 
Coates has achieved true clarity here ; the records are amongst 
the best he has recently made. But again I would draw 
attention to the actual ideas in the music; they are always 
commonplace. Take for instance that which begins in the 
middle of the first side. It is too easy to think of such bits of 
tune. However, if we don’t bother about matter, the manner 
is sufficiently beguiling. 

The Chicago players perform in a notably resonant building. 
I like their debonair, businesslike treatment of the Dvorak. 
The soloist in the middle might have made rather more of his 
childlike, bland little tune. The Handel piece is the “ Largo.” 
I don’t like the strings’ odd pull-up, soon after the start, and in 
one or two other places. The tune is too grand to loll thus. 
This spoils the interpretation. Mr. Stock should think again. 
The organ’s interludes record well. The tone is splendidly 
upheld. The strings have a slight hardness, that is not painful, 
and is not felt on every note. This would have been a first- 


rate record but for that playing about with the tune. . Big 
things like this won’t stand familiarities. 

The Mozart G minor for 13s. 6d. is a bargain. I followed 
the score to refresh my mind about the orchestration. Perhaps 
I may again gently emphasise the truth that it is impossible 
adequately to criticise any record unless one knows the scoring 
—what the composer intended. I don’t think he can have 
meant the opening p mark to indicate mf sounds. That defect 
of so many records— insufficient contrast, because we too rarely 
(or never) get a real p and pp—is here. Again, in the opening 
of the slow movement, the suave, restful ease is not. there. 
Those strings sting a little. There are some handsome bits, 
but the beneficent spirit of Mozart does not descend on our 
clever young conductor. Everyone will like the crisp, clear 
brightness of his reading, but those who hope to dream dreams 
and see visions in the G minor will mingle with their praise for 
these dises the tribute (to Mozart) of asigh. The last movement 
is hearty, but where is the dramatic fire, the thrill ? We have 
too few great interpreters of Mozart. I wish Goossens, with a 
really well rehearsed crew in an ideally resonant chamber, 
would give us the G minor. Could it be done at 4s. 6d. a time— 
really rehearsed until every man had thought out what the 
conductor could tell him of Mozart’s mind? I feel rather 
wistful about this, for Mozart so richly deserves our best, and 
nothing but our best. 


PARLOPHONE. 
R.133 (10in., 3s.). Opéra-Comique Orchestra, conducted by 
G. Cloez : Overture to The Barber of Seville (Rossini). 
E.10714 (12in., 4s. 6d.). Opéra-Comique Orchestra, con- 
ducted by G. Cloez: Extracts from Faust Ballet Music— 
Les Nubiennes, Danse Antique and Andante (Gounod). 
E.10711 (12in., 4s. 6d.). Grand Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Weissmann: Introduction to Act 3 of 
Tannhauser (Wagner). 
E.10712-3 (12in., 9s.). 
ducted by Weissmann : 


Grand Symphony Orchestra, con- 
Overture, 1812 (Tchaikovsky). 


The Rossini is fruitily played ; stark, and a little shrill, not 
too finely finished, is the performance of this orchestra. The 
spirit is good. There is a cut of about fifty bars. I thought 
the day of cuts was nearly over. The same remarks on style 
apply to its Gounod playing; this I like better; it could be more 
daintily done with greater finesse, gentle friskiness, Opéra- 
Comiqueness ; but this is good steady work, on the whole, and 
there is always four-and-sixpenceworth of flavour in Gounod. 
The recording strikes me as very good indeed for this type of 
music. You need a room in which the effect of the music’s 
being laid on with a trowel will duly be made. 


The prelude to the last act of Tannhduser has been little 
recorded. I am glad to find it here, and so well done—with real 
depth of feeling, dignity and passion. We get reminiscences of 
the past action in the opera (notably the pilgrims’ song, and 
the big song of Elizabeth in the preceding act), and hints of 
what is to come—the story of the knight’s sufferings, and the 
Pope’s refusal to forgive him. The last part takes us again to 
Elizabeth and her holy influence. This is a moving piece, 
truly delivered by the orchestra and not dimmed in the 
recording. Of ‘ 1812” it may be said that here is a recording 
which makes the stale music sound as fresh as ever it will in 
this world. I cannot compare this with the last recording of 
H.M.V., for I have not that by me. If anyone wants this 
sample of Tchaikovsky as musicians prefer to forget him, I do 
not think he will find a better version anywhere. Any con- 
ductor who can make me feel that his sense of style and quality 
has not been debauched by the music has my vote. Dr. 
Weissmann fills the bill. By all means buy him—but seek 
elsewhere the Tchaikovsky music-lovers respect and applaud. 
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ZONOPHONE. 


A.340 (12in., 4s.). National Symphony Orchestra: Selec- 
tions from The Bohemian Girl (Balfe) and Aida (Verdi). 


This is right for the open air—strong lights, few shades, and 
plenty for the money. The orchestra sounds a little odd ; 
those DBs have, I take it, an assisted passage. It is all cheery, 
bold and competent, of its straightforward, unsubtle kind, 
and most people who admire the tunes will like it. 

K. K. 





CHAMBER MUSIC 


Brahms’ Sonata for ’Cello and Piano in E minor (H.M.V., 
D.1380-82, 12in., 6s. 6d. each). Beatrice Harrison and 
Gerald Moore. 


This work belongs to the not many ’cello sonatas of importance 
in the world’s music literature. I always wonder that there 
aren’t many more, since the two instruments blend so well, 
and the ’cello really contains a wide range of colours. If there 
had been a little more of the latter in Beatrice Harrison’s 
playing, we should have had a fine performance; now it is 
merely a sound one but nevertheless attractive, because of a 
good ensemble and Gerald Moore’s fine playing of the piano- 
part. Having had some heavy ice to break in the typical 
allegro ma non troppo of the first movement, the performance 
increases in character and finishes with much aplomb. The 
recording of the work is good, and it is good that the work has 
been recorded. 


The Elman String Quartet’s performance of the Haydn D 
minor Quartet (H.M.V., D.B.1146—47, 12in., 8s. 6d each) is 
very sleek, but not very profound. It is what may be termed 
a selfish performance. A good work by Haydn is first of all a 
very happy affair—at times he thinks he had better say 
something earnest, but he can’t hide a broad smile for long. 
There is a sort of simple brilliance about him. In the Elman 
performance there is much brilliance, but no simplicity, rather 
a deliberate self-exhibition which has more to do with the 
virtuoso on world tour than with the self-effacing quartet 
player. 


Tchaikovsky’s Piano Trio in A minor ‘‘ To the Memory of a 
Great Artist’? played by Arthur Catterall, W. H Squire and 
William Murdoch L.1942—47 (12in., £1 19s., in an album).. It 
is good that this work has been recorded in its entirety. The 
Theme and Variations out of it, on one record, was among the 
precious early chamber music records of pre-electric days, but 
that sort of thing is not good enough to-day: and therefore 
the same three artists have played the whole work on six 
records, very much to the credit of Columbia. The performance 
is good though it never breathes quite so deeply as was intended 
by the composer. The best playing is to be found in the 
variations, which also are more in chamber music style than the 
first movement, where a dramatic line is maintained not unlike 
that of the symphonies. (It is queer that Tchaikovsky in his 
operas is lyric and in the symphonies and for instance this trio 
is dramatic to a great extent. The operas, by the way, are not 
out of repertory to-day, as the analyst of the albumwillhave it, 
Onégin and even Pique Dame being in steady demand on the 
Continent.) Nevertheless it is an extremely enjoyable per- 
formance which is sure to be welcomed by the many lovers of 
this fine work. There is no need for me to add anything in 
the way of analysis, since this is well done in the album itself. 

C. J. 


A KETELBEY ALBUM 


Columbia- 9403-9410 (eight 12in., in annotated album, 36s.) 

There is something amiably preposterous about Columbia’s 
compliment to their Musical Adviser in issuing seven of his 
compositions in the Masterworks Album series. Mr. Ketelbey 
deserves any honour that Columbia can pay him for the musical 
advice that has for many years raised the standard of the 
catalogue ; and it is an honour with which we and our readers 
would wish to be associated. If Mr. Ketelbey approves of 
having his more popular compositions labelled as masterworks, 
so harmless a vanity can be regarded with friendly indulgence. 

The album itself is well got up, with a portrait of the composer 
and notes on the various records. It contains re-recordings of 
In a Monastery Garden, In a Persian Market, Bells across the 
Meadow, Sanctuary of the Heart and Chal Romano; and two 
first recordings, of the Three Fanciful Etchings Suite and the 
Ina Fairy Realm Suite, both of which will appeal to those who 
have learned to love the better known pieces. 

This is a ‘“‘composer’s edition.””’ Mr. Ketelbey has been 
allowed to conduct an orchestra of his own choosing and, so to 
speak, to spread himself. The playing and recording are 
admirable throughout, and the introduction of an apparently 
female contralto into the monastery garden will offend no one. 
In Mr. Ketelbey’s world of successful make-believe there is 
room for everyone except the musical pedants and snobs. 


PEPPERING. 


INSTRUMENTS OF THE ORCHESTRA 


Columbia has re-recorded the Instruments of the Orchestra. I 
thought the earlier set extremely good—both Columbia’s and 
H.M.V.’s. The new process gives almost perfectly like-like 
results. Only the basses do not quite drop all their fatness. 
The bassoon is perhaps the best. The tuba produces an 
interesting effect of other-worldliness—as if part of it were a 
spirit and part arotund human. The first record (9421, 4s. 6d.) 
contains the sounds of the strings and wind, as far as the clarinet 
and the second (9422) has the lower wind, the brass, the timpani 
successfully caught—all except the name, which is spelled with 
a ‘‘y”’—, the harp and celesta (oddly spelled “‘ celeste’’). There 
are gaps between the instruments, so that one can turn to any 
of them quickly. Most of them play the three bits of tune that 
were used on the former records. We hear pretty well the full 
compass in this way. To be able to recognise the instruments 
is the obvious preliminary to listening to an orchestra. It would 
be a good thing to have a record or two of various combinations. 
The strings are often heard, but the various combinations and 
permutations of the wind, wood and brass are not so frequently 
isolated in ordinary records. Students would appreciate 


something of this kind. 
K. K. 





All American Records 


and other foreign records not on sale in the 
United Kingdom, can be supplied to order by 


Alfred Imhof... 


GRAMOPHONE SPECIALISTS TO H.M. THE KING OF SPAIN, 
110, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.1. 


SEE PAGE X OF THIS ISSUE. 
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INSTRUMENTAL 


ORGAN. 


Sonata in B flat major by Mendelssohn. Marcel Dupré. 
D.1433 (12in., 6s. 6d.). 


For once I must disagree with Dupré. His performance of 
the Mendelssohn sonata does not quite “come off.’’ In the 
opening Adagio—in itself a not too arresting tune—one tires 
of the unvaried thinness of the registration. It feels as if the 
background for something had been made the leading idea. 
And in the following Allegro con brio the famous Dupré-clarity 
is only partly in evidence. At a—say—third hearing the main 
construction may be discovered, but a good deal remains 
obscure, surely an unusual thing with Mendelssohn, and I 
definitely do not like the finish with the exaggerated up-beat. 
It is very interesting to observe a great master being less 
great ; it makes his best work shine all the more. 

From Homochord there is a record which deserves to be 
noticed (D.1260). It costs 2s. 6d., and gives an extremely 
truthful organ recording of Handel’s Scipio March and Walford 
Davis’s Solemn Melody, ably played by Paul Barnes. The 
choice of these pieces (popular but good music), the fine organ- 
character and the low price make us realise that these enter- 
prising recorders adopt a policy worth while watching. 


PIANO. 


A very valuable addition to the great Columbia Schubert 
issue is the A major Sonata played by Myra Hess L.2119-21 
(12in., 19s. 6d.,in an album with analytical notes and with some 
of the Rosamunde Ballet Music thrown in on the last record.) 
This sonata is one of Schubert’s best piano works. One only 
has to listen to the leading melody in the first movement to 
realise how the composer’s heart is almost bursting with that 
sweet enthusiasm which is Schubert’s and nobody else’s. 
Myra Hess plays it beautifully with a slight reserve which, 
curiously enough, is rather an addition than the opposite. The 
work is very well recorded and since there is some exquisite 
playing in the Ballet Music too these three records demand 
great attention. 

Sometimes I think that Parlophone, of all the recording 
companies, is nearest to finding the right way with the piano. 
This month they send us what I believe to be the best piano 
record I have ever heard. It is E.10717 (12in., 4s. 6d.) with 
Max Pembauer, from Dresden, playing Chopin’s Prelude 
in D flat and Liszt’s Waldesrauschen. Particularly, the latter 
issuperb. With a terrific temperament—but always controlled 
and excellent in tone—Pembauer plays it in one breath. 
That is how I imagine old masters like Bilow or Rubinstein 
may have played. It is truly great. And the recording 
is so fine that I for certain know there is only one single “‘ pang ”’ 
to be found, and a very slight one at that. Think what that 
means ! The Prelude is also first rate, but Waldesrauschen 
lends itself better to recording. 

For those readers who are not familiar with the player let 
me add that this is a fine example of the gramophone record’s 
occasional advantage over the actual performance in a concert 
hall, where Pembauer’s mannerisms are apt to distract the 
audience from his interpretation. 


Backhaus plays this time Schubert’s Moment Musical in F 
minor and Impromptu in B flat (H.M.V. D.B.1125, 12in., 
8s. 6d.), and does it, of course, well, in particular the Impromptu, 
but makes us more interested in the playing by Backhaus than 
in the pieces by Schubert. 


Mark Hambourg is an admittedly useful man. He records 
excellently and plays anything you like in an easy penny-in- 
the-slot manner which necessarily must appeal to many, and 
thus helps in popularising good piano music. But I bear him 
@ personal grudge, namely, that I never know what to write 
about him. And he is there every month. This month with 
Chopin’s Polonaise in B flat major and Waltzes in D flat and 
G flat (H.M.V. C.1451, 12in., 4s. 6d.). 


VIOLIN. 


Marta Linz has recorded for Parlophone Romanza Andaluza, 
by Sarasate, and Hejre Kati, by Hubay, and proves to be a 
very able violinist indeed, who records well. The two pieces 
are attractive, and suit her style. 


Massenet: Elegie and Meditation (from the opera Thais) 
Albert Sammons (9415, 12in., 4s. 6d.). I am not a great 
admirer of these tunes, but when I hear them played like this 
I realise the tremendous value of popular music performed as 
it should be. 


*CELLO. 


I want to draw attention to the re-recording of a series of 
*cello soli by W. H. Squire, the popular veteran player to the 
gramophone. Since such items as Le Cygne, Drink to me only 
with thine eyes, Barcarolle from The Tales of Hoffmann and 
Chanson Hindoue are amongst them Squire’s many admirers 
are sure to give the event a hearty welcome. 

C. J. 








CHORAL 


BRUNSWICK. 


The Basilica Choir, with organ, in German, directed by 
Pius Kalt : Grosser Gott wir loben dich (Praise the Lord, 
Ritter) and Ehre sei Gott in der Hohe (Glory to the Lord, 
Koch). 80034 (12in., 6s. 6d.). 


On playing one side of the Basilica Choir record-I was going 
to say merely that this is an interesting variation from our 
shoals of English hymn records. Grosser Gott is indeed that, 
and, moreover is useful not only to hymn fans, but also to at 
least any of us who cannot easily visit churches where good 
German hymn-singing may be heard. Of this hymn, then, I 
will just say, if you’ve any interest at all in good church 
music (and your musical interest is not complete if you haven’t), 
don’t ignore this. But Ehre sei Gott is one of the best pieces 
of post-sixteenth-century church music I know (I don’t really 
know very much of German church music, however). At any 
rate, it is good music. It is well in the true church music 
tradition which has come down the centuries, and which no 
one (unless Bruckner ?) has yet shown us can be departed from. 
Though there are a few initial bars of the organ, it is an un- 
accompanied motet, fully scored (eight parts, I think). The 
choir is fully adequate. Small machines may find this record 
difficult. 
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COLUMBIA. 


The B.B.C. Choir. conducted by Stanford Robinson (with 
W. G. Webber at the organ). Hymns, A few more years 
shall roll (Bonar and Hayne) and Stand up, stand up 
for Jesus (Duffield aid Webb). 4891 (10in., 3s.). 

Probably there is a steady sale for B.B.C. Choir hymn 

records. Intrinsically, there is nothing remarkably good or 
bad in this one. Both hymns are sung fairly appropriately, 
Stand up strongly, with the first and third verses unison, A 
few more years unaccompanied and with quiet delicacy. 


H.M.V. 


The Russian State Choir (formerly The Russian Imperial 
Choir), in Russian, under Professor M. Klimoff: Storm 
on the Volga (Pastschenko). C.1498 (12in., 4s. 6d.). 


One who knows the Russian language will probably make 
more of the State Choir’s record than I can. To me it is just 
one of the most powerful (possibly not the most subtle) pieces 
of stunt singing we have had, even from Russian choirs. 
There is special interest in this, the first record of a presumably 
official Soviet Choir. As far as one can judge, they are, in 
both excellence and style, just what one expects a Russian 
choir of high standing to be; and one wants to hear them in 
something of more purely musical interest. 


PARLOPHONE. 


The Irmler Choir: Laudate Dominum (Mozart) with or- 
chestra, and In dulci jubilo, unaccompanied. E.10723 
(12in., 4s. 6d.). 


It is a great injustice to the soprano soloist in the Mozart, 
particularly in view of the two facts that she is decidedly 
good, and that the piece is practically a soprano solo, to keep 
her anonymous. Also, I can’t look up the Mozart at the 
moment, but experience of present German recording supports 
my suspicion that Mozart did not write it for soprano solo, a 
little conventional choral support, and an “ orchestra ’’ which 
seems (on a quick test) to be harp and solo violin. However, 
The Irmler Choir is as charming as ever in this style. 

This is not our old friend, In dulci jubilo, but another of the 
same name. In fact, I more than suspect that the words are 
the only fourteenth-century part of it, and that the music is 
entirely nineteenth-century (or out-of-date twentieth-century). 
If not, then it is completely disguised. It is not interesting, 
and the recording and performance are imperfect. 


ZONOPHONE. 


The Mormon Tabernacle Choir, with organ. Worthy is the 
Lamb (from Handel’s The Messiah) and He, watching 
over Israel (from Mendelssohn’s Elijah). A.341 (12in., 4s.). 


Compared with nearly all performances of The Messiah, this 
is good, and will suit anyone who wants a cheap record combin- 
ing these two particular choruses. But it is really in the same 
old jog-trot, and there is no great bite, for instance in the 
detached cries. Balance is not perfect, and tenors have added 
(very prominently) a ‘‘ dominant seventh” at the end which 
would have made Handel throw his stick at them. The 
organist doesn’t, among other things, give us enough bass. 

C. M. CRABTREE. 
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NEW STRACCIARI RECORDINGS 


The Columbia July supplement brings in its train a splendid 
series of new recordings by the famous baritone, Riccardo 
Stracciari, replacing the same items in the old list. They come 
under the Light Blue Label group, the 12in. double-sided being 
now numbered from L.2129 to L.2133 (price 6s. 6d. each), and 
the 10in., D.1625-6 (4s. 6d. each), and they constitute the 
‘last word ” in up-to-date electric process achievement. My 
chief impression in going through them has been one of amaze- 
ment that a singer with such a superb voice and limitless power, 
such an artist of distinction and experience, should not have 
been heard at Covent Garden for so many seasons. I forget how 
many, but I know that Signor Stracciari made his début here in 
1905 as the Conte di Luna in J/ Trovatore, and he was here again 
later ; but then his visits ceased, and it is only through the 
medium of the gramophone that he has since been listened to 
and enjoyed—on this side of the Atlantic. 

A trifle flattered it may be by the new process, but, 
even allowing for that, I am of opinion that Stracciari’s voice 
is finer now than it ever was, while his management of it 
unquestionably evinces a higher order of maestria. Truly 
masterful in their variety are the contrasts of tone, colour, and 
character that he puts into the ten or a dozen airs of this 
collection. I may almost say that each is a model of its kind 
alike for the traditional rendering and the vocal characteriza- 
tion of the piece ; and I do say without the slightest hesitation 
to the young baritones who may read these lines—let all imitate 
them who can! Even if the imitators cannot go the whole 
way with a phenomenal bit of singing like the Largo al factotum, 
they will at least perceive what Rossini meant and what 
Stracciari has accomplished, and that is something. The same 
joy and the same assistance are to be derived from the two 
wonderful Rigoletto excerpts (L.2130), from the Hri tu, from 
the Credo, and the Prologue. 

The resonance, albeit tremendous, is not overdone or un- 
bearable, and the voice sounds pure as well as big—big enough, 
of course, to fill the largest hall. In the singing there is, taking 
it all round, an immense amount of gusto and spirit, of sus- 
tained energy and power. It evenlends interest and importance 
to a melody like Tosti’s Zdeale, which is coupled for some 
unknown reason with the Credo (Verdi and Tosti were great 
friends, certainly, so I hope the “ misfit’’ will not create 
inharmony in “ another place’). Among the fine ensembles for 
the soloist with chorus, nothing could be more imposing than 
the O sommo Carlo from Ernani or the finale to the first act of 
Tosca, dignified by the incongruous title of a Te Dewm. These 
things are on a veritable big scale and encourage the belief that 
the whole lot were recorded in Milan, the voices, the language, 
and the style being obviously ‘‘ choice Italian.’’ Hence also, 
I surmise, the same old unsatisfactory conclusion to the 
Toreador’s Song that Vincenzo Bellezza provides at Covent 
Garden. My friend Ernest Newman has recently been com- 
plaining, as I did long ago, of the omission of the solo bits for 
the three women and Escamillo, which should impart the 
finishing touch to the ensemble. Yet all the rest, chorus 
included, is sung in this record, so there is no excuse. I can 
only add that the blemish is a small one beside the many 
points that call for unqualified admiration in this excellent 
reproduction of the Stracciari series. 


HERMAN KLEIN. 








ZONOPHONE RECORDS 


SEE INSIDE BACK COVER. 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


MARGHERITA SALVI (soprano).—O d’amor messagera from 
Mirella (Gounod) and Ardon gl’ incensi from Lucia du 
di Lammermoor (Donizetti). In Italian. Orch. acc. 
Parlo. E.10718, 12in., 4s. 6d. 


MAVIS BENNETT (soprano).—Ave Maria (Schubert) and 








Serenade (Schubert). In English. Orch. acc. H.M.V. 
C.1481, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

LOTTE LEHMANN (soprano).—Geheimes (Schubert) and 
Death and the Maiden (Schubert). In German. Orch. 


ace. Parlo. R.O.20061, 10in., 4s. 6d. 


EVELYN SCOTNEY (soprano).—Caro nome from Rigoletto 
(Verdi), in Italian, and Je veux vivre dans le réve, waltz 
song from Roméo et Juliette (Gounod). In French. 
Orch. ace. H.M.V., D.1435, 12in., 6s. 6d. 


KARIN BRANZELL (contralto).—Voce di donna from La 
Gioconda, Act 1 (Ponchielli) and Condotta ell’ era in cepp 
from Il Trovatore Act 2 (Verdi). In Italian. Orch. acc. 
Parlo. E.10719, 12in., 4s. 6d. 


GOTTHELF PISTOR (tenor).—Ein Schwert verhiess mir der 
Vater and Was gleisst dort hell in Glimmerschein from Die 
Walkiire (Wagner). In German. Orch. acc. Parlo. 
E.10720, 12in., 4s. 6d. 


JAN KIEPURA (tenor).—Nessun dorma and Non piangere Lit 
from Turandot (Puccini). InGerman. Orch.acec. Parlo. 
R.20057, 12in., 6s. 6d. 


ENRICO DI MAZZEI (tenor).—Que cette main est froide, and 
NINON VALLIN (soprano).—On m/’appelle Mimi from La 
Bohéme Act 1 (Puccini). In French. Orch. ace. Parlo. 
R.20060, 12in., 6s. 6d. 


AURELIANO PERTILE (tenor).—Mercé, mercé, cigno gentil 
and Da voi lontan in sconosciuta terra from Lohengrin 
(Wagner). In Italian. Orch. ace. H.M.V., D.B.1107, 
12in., 8s. 6d. 


BROWNING MUMMERY (tenor).—Recondita armonia and 
E lucevan le stelle from Tosca (Puccini). In Italian. 
Orch. acc. H.M.V., B.2724, 10in., 3s. 

JOHN BROWNLEE (baritone).—Prologue from Pagliacci 
(Leoncavallo). In English. Orch. acc. H.M.V., D.1385, 
12in., 6s. 6d. 

HEINRICH SCHLUSNUS (baritone).—Heimliche Aufforderung 
(Richard Strauss) and Heimweh (Wolf). In German. 
Piano ace. Brunswick 7004, 10in., 4s. 6d. 

Ich grolle nicht (Schubert) and Der Musensohn (Schubert). 
In German. Piano ace. Brunswick 7005, 10in., 4s. 6d. 


ROBERT BURG (baritone).—Als du in kiihnem Sange and O 
du mein holden Abendstern from Tannhauser (Wagner). 
In German. Orch. acc. Parlo. E.10721, 12in., 4s. 6d. 


GIOVANNI INGHILLERI (baritone).—The Credo from Otello 


(Verdi) and Pari siamo from Rigoletto (Verdi). In Italian 
Orch. ace. Parlo. R.20058, 12in., 6s. 6d. 


FOSTER RICHARDSON (bass),with chorus—Soldiers’ Chorus 
from Faust (Gounod) and Gypsies’ Chorus from Il 
Trovatore (Verdi). In English. Orch. acc. Zonophone 
5105, 10in., 2s. 6d. 


LA SCALA CHORUS.—-Soldiers’ Chorus from Faust (Gounod) 
and Anvil Chorus from Il Trovatore (Verdi). In Italian. 
Orch. ace. Parlo. R.138, 10in., 3s. 


Margherita Salvi.—The waltz-air from Gounod’s opera, 
Mireille, is difficult to sing really well, and the rendering of it 
on this disc betrays much faulty execution. It is not nearly 
so good, for example, as the Caro nome by the same soprano 
reviewed in the May number or the much easier Ardon 
gl incensi coupled with the present record. There are signs of 
effort in the breathing ; the runs are inaccurate ; there is too 
much staccato; the intonation is occasionally wrong; and 
there is a general lack of the brilliancy that results from entire 
ease. The Lucia air seems to come better within the singer’s 
means. 


Mavis Bennett.-—-The singing of the Schubert lied is a study 
that requires especial care in every direction. When British 
singers attempt the task they should bear in mindwhat it 
imposes upon them and not treat it lightly. A pretty voice is 
only the beginning ; the artistry is the thing. Here is a method 
that has neither artistry nor the thought that should inspire it. 
The words, so vastly important, are sadly inaudible, and the 
diction is without charm. The rhythm of the Ave Maria 
is frequently uncertain. That of the Serenade is also faulty, 
the phrasing detached ; while the pizzicato string accompani- 
ment suggests a very sleepy lot of players. Altogether one 
would imagine that Miss Bennett can do much better. 


Lotte Lehmann.—Here, surely, in the singing of these two 
Schubert gems, is the model for the artistry that I was referring 
to above. Note the purity and simplicity that reigns in every 
bar, the meaning and distinctness in every syllable, theneatness 
and elegance that distinguishes every phrase. The combina- 
tion of these qualities enables you to get to the heart of the song 
whilst you are revelling in the music and the exquisite tone of 
the singer. My sole criticism is that the rich low notes 
required for the utterances of Death in Der Tod und das 
Madchen are not possessed by Lotte Lehmann ; and the words 
alone do not suffice. Perhaps, after all, the song were best left 
to the contraltos. But the other example—Geheimes—is 
simply delicious. 


Evelyn Scotney.—An English Caro nome by Evelyn Scotney 
(D.1024) is the only one that has hitherto figured in the H.M.V. 
catalogue. This Italian specimen is an improvement upon it 
in every way—voice, style, brilliancy of execution, e tutti quanti. 
The waltz from Roméo matches it in all respects save one: 
respect for the composer’s wishes as interpreted in the past by 
Patti, Melba, Eames and others. He would never allow a long 
pause on the A natural (key F major) nor the triplet ornaments 
introduced in the following bar. But with this exception there 
is naught save appreciation to be set down for a couple of 
charming records. 


Karin Branzell.—A genuine contralto, this, with a glorious 
timbre both in the medium and chest registers and complete 
mastery of the bel canto as exemplified in the schools of Verdi 
and Ponchielli. The blind woman’s air in La Gioconda needs 
just this sympathetic treatment and ingratiating quality, quite 
as much as the Azucena narrative from the scene with Manrico 
requires a bold dramatic manner to express the thirst for 
vengeance. And both are forthcoming in this remarkably fine 
record. 


Gotthelf Pistor.—There is much less of the “ rough and ready”’ 
in the German tenor’s interpretation of Siegmund, telling us 
about the wonderful sword provided for his hour of need, 
than there was (as I pointed out last month) about the joyous 
songs that hisson Siegfried carols whilst forging the broken 
pieces of that same weapon. I know not whether the extra 
delicacy here is due to the presence of the fair Sieglinde, whose 
infatuation grows with every sentence he utters, but assuredly 
the whole scene (in two parts, by the way) shows off Gotthelf 
Pistor to a degree of advantage that I had not previously 
suspected. His tone is clear and steady, with the fine strong 
middle notes requisite for a Siegmund, and his declamation is 
first-rate. The orchestral work and the recording are also 
excellent. 
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Jan Kitepura.— Turandot in German sounds nearly as odd 
as the Bohéme in French, and the same exaggeration of vocal 
tone prevails, necessitating an urgent call for the softest fibre 
or other needle available. The pressure remains at “ full 
steam ”’ almost throughout, and, but for that trying circum- 
stance, I should award the young tenor warm praise for a 
splendidly sustained effort. As it is, those who know and like 
his voice will be pleased to be able to get this record. His 
command and amplitude of breathing force are quite wonderful. 

Enrico di Mazzei and Ninon Vallin.—This is the duet from 
the first act of Ia Bohéme and sung in French. Personally 
I prefer Puccini in Italian, particularly when the tenor is an 
Italian—even though engaged at the Opéra-Comique in Paris. 
But the main defect of this record is its excessive loudness, 
and I find the same fault with most if not all of the Parlophone 
records I have heard this month. The resonance is so bright 
and metallic that it makes the voice sound strident. Ninon 
Vallin has more delicacy and sense of contrast, and di Mazzei 
might sound less mechanical, less noisy ; for both are excellent 
artists. : 

Aureliano Pertile.—There is a distinct difference between the 
reverberant calibre of these pieces from Lohengrin. In the 
short farewell to the swan one hears a suave, steady flow of 
ringing tone (suggestive of an empty theatre) ; in the Narration, 
on the contrary, a curiously subdued level of power, broken only 
by sudden shafts of penetrating light, contrasts of bright and 
sombre quality. It is for the most part singing full of distinc- 
tion, rather heroic and defiant in manner, as though the 
Knight of the Grail were objecting to the revelation of his name 
and station, but on the whole far above the average of work 
done by present-day Italian tenors. 

Browning Mummery.—Here is a British tenor who can 
generally be relied on for purity of tone and a good sostenuto. 
He displays both characteristics to advantage in the familiar 
excerpts from La Tosca, because they are sung in Italian, 
which is a language that compels him to greater purity than his 
own—at least as he pronounces it. Since he invariably sings 
with intelligence and feeling, and knows how to emotionalize 
love and despair as any decent Cavaradossi should, it follows 
that these solos represent Puccini and Browning Mummery at 
their best. 

John Brownlee.—This is another effort by a singer from 
overseas ; and a good one at that. The Prologue done in two 
parts usually means the inclusion of the whole of the orchestral 
introduction to Pagliacci, as this does, and so makes the 
excerpt more complete. Happily the instrumental share is 
capitally played, while the vocal does infinite credit to the 
soloist, not only as regards colourful expression, but also for 
clear, crisp enunciation and broad, energetic phrasing. 

Heinrich Schlusnus.—For a deep baritone with a rather 
big organ to control, it is wonderful what rare tenderness 
and profound sentiment Heinrich Schlusnus can infuse into 
his singing. He is certainly one of the most accomplished 
German lieder-singers of our time. His breathing method is 
irreproachable and his diction clarity itself. If fault there 
be, it is a certain monotony of tone-colour induced by over- 
prevalent nasal resonance ; but on the other hand the singer’s 
beauty of style, his sense of rhythm, his variety of expression 
are gifts that “leap to the ears”’ in these four examples of 
Schubert, Wolf, and Richard Strauss. The piano accompani- 
ments are excellent, especially in the more modern songs. 

Robert Burg.—The two most beautiful strains of melody 
allotted to Wolfram in Tannhduser are these; and I can 
frankly add that they are completely matched for beauty of 
voice and style by the present singer. Robert Burg reminds 
me more than any living German baritone of Reichmann, the 
most ideal Wolfram of the Wagner era, whom I heard both at 
Bayreuth and in London. I need say no more to make it 
clear that the rendering of these two excerpts is exceptionally 
fine. The power of the voice, too, is restrained and delicate 
to a degree that should afford an eloquent example for the 
noisy male stars.who now sing for Parlophone. At the same 


time the clean attack, free from a suspicion of “ scooping,” the 
perfect enunciation and phrasing—all these things go to show 
that the right method is attainable, if you only know how. 

Giovanni Inghilleri.—The eminent new baritone who is now 
singing at Covent Garden has evoked the eulogies that he 
obviously deserves, but unfortunately (owing to circumstances 
over which I have no control) I have heard very little of him, 
and my remarks must therefore be confined purely to criticism 
of his records. He has a magnificent voice, with a particularly 
lovely tone in the middle register, but less breadth and power 
in the higher notes above E and F. His rendering of the Credo 
from Otello could hardly be surpassed for grandeur, though the 
ending, “‘ E poi ? La Morte é il Nulla,” is rather spoiled by the 
pauses being too short and the final phrase too hurried. The 
Pari siamo is dramatic and vocally beyond reproach. 

La Scala Chorus.—Under the new conditions these old 
favourites seem to recover a lost interest and one can listen to 
them, splendidly sung as they are, with actual pleasure. 

English Chorus with Foster Richardson.—The above, in 
Italian costs three shillings, the home product only half-a- 
crown; so you can make your own choice. For bright 
vigorous tone, jovial singing, and good recording there is 
nothing to choose between them. 7 

HERMAN KLEIN, 





SONGS 
BRUNSWICK. 


Edith Mason (soprano) with Male Trio and orchestra: Carry 
me back to old Virginny (Bland) and My old Kentucky 
Home (Foster). 10259 (10in., 4s. 6d.). 

The only comments I can think of are that the arrangements 
of the music are unusually felicitous, and that the performances, 
if rather crude, tonally and otherwise, contain some good touches 
of phrasing. 


Elisabeth Rethberg (soprano) with orchestra: Snowy- 
breasted pearl (old Irish air, arr. de Vere) and Would God 
I were the tender apple blossom (The Londonderry Air— 
Hinkson and Fisher). 20065 (12in., 4s. 6d.). 

Don Beddoe (tenor): Hosanna! (Granier and Dole) and 
Open the gates of the Temple (Knapp and Crosby). 20062 
(12in., 4s. 6d.). 


On 20065 we have, of course, a fine voice and two good Irish 
tunes—one of them (the familiar *Derry Air) one of the finest 
in existence. The arrangement of the ’Derry Air is less 
objectionable than most of its arrangements, though, however 
magnificent the great climax is in the second verse, it is 
vandalism to avoid it in the first verse. I can’t judge the 
merit of this poem to the old tune, as, in both songs, if 
Elisabeth Rethberg were attempting the Irish language I 
shouldn’t be much less wise. 

Don Beddoe has a powerful voice, but should refine his 
tone, and cultivate the English language and good music. 


COLUMBIA. 
Dora Labbette (soprano) with orchestra: The Nightingale 
and The Emigrant (Grieg, English words by Corder and 
N. Macfarren). 9423 (12in., 4s. 6d.). 
Malcolm McEachern (bass): Time to go (‘‘A Shanty Ballad,” 
Weatherly and Sanderson) and Only an old rough diamond 
(Trevor and Stroud). 4893 (10in., 3s.). 


It’s amazing to find in the current catalogues of our two 
leading gramophone companies not one Grieg song—except 
the two which couldn’t help being there if they tried—J love 
thee and Solvieg’s Song. 








Actually, of course, many of Grieg’s hundred odd songs, like 
most of his music, and like Schubert’s Unfinished, and much 
of Bach, are absolutely ideal for a painless improvement of 
one’s taste: therefore for recording. Dora Labbette has 
chosen two exquisite samples, and even if her voice has little 
more than a light charm, her singing of them does at least 
not disappoint us. Her diction h re is never good, sometimes 
bad, but with a little patience you might clear this up. 


« Of McEachern I will say : to old readers, the same as ever : 
to new, if you want an easy, deep bass, and aren’t particular 
about the music, his are your records. Time to go is, of 
course, merely an imitation shanty—-pretty obviously. 


H.M.V. 
Paul Robeson (bass) and Lawrence Brown (tenor). Witness. 
Paul Robeson: I got a Home in dat Rock. (Both arr. 


Lawrence Brown). B.2727 (10in., 3s.). 


Evelyn Scotney (soprano) accompanied by Gerald Moore : 
Where the bee sucks (Arne) and Bid me discourse (Bishop). 
E.494 (10in. 4s. 6d.). 


English, with orchestra : 


My Mother (Marsden). 


Dusolina Giannini (soprano), in 
Carmena (Lane Wilson) and 
D.A.938 (10in., 6s. 6d.). 


Percy Heming (baritone) with orchestra: Fairings, Come to 
the Fair, Jock the Fiddler, and The Ballad-Monger, from 
Easthope Martin’s Songs of the Fair. (©.1482 (12in., 4s. 
6d.). 


Peter Dawson (bass-baritone) with orchestra: Recitative, 
I rage, I melt, I burn, and Aria, O ruddier than the cherry 
(from Handel’s Acis and Galatea) and Honour and Arms 
(Handel). C.1500 (12in., 4s. 6d.). 


Leonard Gowings (tenor): Murmuring Breezes (Adolf 
Jensen) and, with Marjorie Hayward (violin), Angels 
guard thee (Godard’s Berceuse de Jocelyn). (.1444 
(12in., 4s. 6d.). 

How anyone with a hide less tough than a rhinoceros’s can 
resist Robeson’s lovely records, passes understanding. Music 
critics and others who think Negro Spirituals merely silly must 
be the kind of people who are incapable of appreciating the 
wisdom and beauty of children. I suppose they would say 
that Robeson is wasted; at any rate, if they are capable of any 
appreciation whatever, they must admit his gorgeous voice and 
instinctive style. The tenor, Lawrence Brown, who arranges 
(and accompanies ?) well most of the Spirituals Robeson sings, 
has joined him vocally only twice before, so this particular 
record has, if it needs it, extra value. 


Evelyn Scotney’s record is almost as bad as her last was good. 
All one can say is that its badnesses are all negative. It is 
quite expressionless, and so far from the Arne being sung 
“ merrily, merrily,” it is, if anything at all, wistful. Effortless, 
easeful style is exaggerated almost to a weary sleepiness. Not 
even Arne or Bishop can stand that. Worst of all, it sounds as 
if Italian training has made Miss Scotney completely forget 
how to enunciate the English language. 

Miss Scotney’s diction, or rather lack of it, is beaten by 
Dusolina Giannini’s. Even though the label alleged she was 
singing Carmena in English (and there is certainly some plausible 
evidence) I literally couldn’t hear one word in the whole of the 
first inch. Surely this is a record? Giannini already has a 
considerable reputation, and only the evening before I write 
this was making her (very successful, from all accounts) Covent 
Garden début in the name-part of Aida. Here, owing to the 
type of music chosen, we can only enjoy the luxuriant voice, 
and, on the whole, clean singing. Once or twice her breath is 
not quite controlled, and still more rarely she is a tiny shade off 
pitch. 
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H.M.V. and/or Percy Hemirg have at last decided that it is 
worth while recording four of the Songs of the Fair with 
orchestra, and I hereby give notice to all singers and companies 
that they need trouble with Come to the Fair no more. 

This time Dawson tackles something more ceremonious than 
usual. He doesn’t in the least rage, but he melts and burns 
very thoroughly, then, tempered I suppose by the process, 
swings along with a fine swagger. But he forgets all about the 
grotesque giant he is supposed to be impersonating ; moreover, 
Dawson’s voice is really a light, lyric baritone, so that, 
altogether, his record will not compete with Radford’s, unless 
for anyone who is influenced by its having Honour and Arms 
on the other side. Here again, however, one really wants the 
weight of a true bass. 

Last August I tried to attract attention, through a Lotte 
Lehmann record, to Adolf Jensen, the nineteenth-century 
Prussian song-composer, whose songs hardly anyone could fail 
to enjoy. Many people will now thank Gowings for recording 
in English (though Lotte Lehmann has already done it in 
German) his Murmuring Breezes (Murmelndes Liiftchen). If 
not a great song, it has beauty. Gowings has not yet com- 
pletely shaken himself out of (or trained his voice out of) the 
typical English tenor’s lachrymosity ; but there are signs of 
much greater virility, especially in the lower and middle 
registers (this English tenorial vice is really a heady, cold-in- 
the-nose vice, in so far as it is merely technical), especially in 
the Godard ; in fact, the performance of this, since we also 
have Marjorie Hayward to play the violin part instead of 

lopping it over, is as good as any there is. 


PARLOPHONE. 

Thomas Currie (bass) with orchestra: Blow, blow, thou 
winter wind (Sargeant) and The Arrow and the Song 
(Balfe). E.10722 (12in., 4s. 6d.). 

I was just going to write that, given the voice (and Currie 
has that), one record of these things was exactly as good as 
another ; just then I was suddenly caught up by real live drama 
and lyrical poetry, for once breathed into this assumedly 
pedestrian music (just as Sir Thomas Beecham breathes them 
into The Messiah). It was in Blow, blow, and much of the 
credit must be given to the conductor and the orchestra, though 
indeed their efforts would have fallen flat if Currie had not 
done his part. They put some life into the Balfe, too, but as 
much is not possible with this. 


ZONOPHONE. 


Esther Coleman (contralto), in English, with organ and violin: 
Ave Maria (Gounod’s “ Meditation ’’ on the First Prelude 
of Bach’s ‘48’’), and (with chorus and orchestra) 
Ora pro nobis (Piccolomini). 5125 (10in., 2s. 6d.) 


Foster Richardson (bass) with orchestra: Little Dolly 
Daydream (Stuart) and Lily of Laguna (Stuart). 5120 
(10in., 2s. 6d.). 


Barrington Hooper (tenor) with organ: The Star of Bethlehem 
(Adams) and The Holy City (Adams). 5121 (10in., 2s. 6d.). 


It might be an open question which is the more trying, a bad 
singer in bad stuff, or one of the best in bad stuff; but the 
second has it, because it’s golling, while one grows resigned to 
the first. It looks as if I’m doomed to a spell of listening to 
Esther Coleman in the worst music known. One of the best 
bits of missionary work to be done is to let everyone know that 
Gounod’s ‘‘ Meditation’’ is a superimposing of the world’s 
most hypocritical music on a beautiful little trifle of Bach’s. 
Someone thinks Miss Coleman makes it nauseating, but surely 
Gounod would be thrilled by her treatment. Her words are 
not too clear, but are better in the Piccolomini. 

Those who are attracted by Foster Richardson’s and Barring- 
ton Hooper’s titles may safely buy the records. 


C. M. CRABTREE. 
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BAND RECORDS 


My parcel of records this month provides a very pleasant 
contrast to that received last month,for every single record is 
worth a meed of praise. 

The most important and interesting issue of the month is a 
series of six Columbia records made by the Grenadier Guards 
Band. This, in my opinion, is the best military band in Eng- 
land at the present time, and its records have always been as 
good as if not better than the average standard of recording of 
the time at which they were made. During the last few months 
the Columbia Company have discovered some means ‘of 
fattening out the bass section of the band and recording it in 
a much truer perspective. The result is that some of these 
new records bear an almost startling resemblance to the band 
itself. 

Of the six records five are ‘‘ re-recordings.”” The only new 
one (No. 9411) contains Jungle Drums and By the Blue 
Hawaiian Waters, and is the poorest and most uninteresting of 
the lot. Captain Miller and his men can be excused readily for 
being unable to enthuse over such dull stuff and I cannot 
conceive that they were responsible for the choice of these 
items. 

The five ‘‘ re-recordings *’ contain respectively Grieg’s Peer 
Gynt Suite (Nos. 9384-5), A Midsummer Night's Dream 
Selection (No. 9383), Marche Lorraine and Pomp and Circum- 
stance (No. 9386), and Valse Créole and Barcarolle (No. 9382). 
Of these, my favourite is the last-mentioned record. These 
two pieces by Tchaikovsky are very attractive, give the band 
fine scope for their skill and musicianship and are by no means 
as well known as they might be. The selection from 
Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Night's Dream music contains 
extracts from the Overture, Wedding March, Scherzo, etc., and 
is welded so cleverly that there are no awkward corners or 
transitions. The two marches are full of fire and life, that from 
the Pomp and Circumstance group being, of course, the well- 
known ‘‘ Land of Hope and Glory ” one. Why not let us have 
the other three by the same band? The new Peer Gynt Suite 
is quite thrilling. The crescendos are particularly fine, and the 
tone of the kettledrums (for which I have pleaded so long, and 
for which many thanks !) is very true and lifelike. 


A very enterprising series of records has been issued by the 
Imperial people and consists of five 10in. Gilbert and Sullivan 
selections played by the Irish Guards Band under the direction 
of Captain Hassell. I understand that this Company have now 
gone over to the microphonic process of recording for all their 
records and to celebrate the occasion have devised a new label. 
This is a matter for congratulation, for it is a distinct improve- 
ment on the old one. A matter for greater congratulation, 
however, is the excellent quality of the records themselves. 
The playing and recording are both good, and at Is. 6d. each 
these records are wonderful value. There are two criticisms 
which I offer in the friendliest spirit and which detract very 
little from the all round excellence of the records. The 
first is that the tone is rather thin in places, being very much 
like that produced by the Marconi process in some of the 
Vocalion records, and the bass should be given a little more 
prominence. The second criticism has to do with the arrange- 
ments. Surely, even within the confines of a 10in. record, it 
is better to give fewer airs and play them through thaninclude 
more airs and cut some of them short. The latter method 
is adopted in some cases in these records and I was particularly 
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irritated in The Mikado selection to discover that 
ing Minstrel I *’ was truncated. 

The selections included in this series are The Yeomen of the 
Guard (No. 1896), Patience (No. 1895), The Mikado (No. 1894), 
Tolanthe (No. 1893), and The Gondoliers and H.M.S. Pinafore 
(No. 1892). Why one side only should be devoted to each of 
the last-mentioned operas I am at a loss to understand, and I 
hope that this record will be replaced at an early date by two 
so that the series may be uniform. There are quite enough 
good tunes in both operas to fill the extra sides ! / 

The Irish Guards Band have also a record in the nev Parlo- 
phone list. This contains Our Bluejackets Naval Putrol and 
the Patrol of the Brigade of Guards. Judged purely from the 
technical point of view this is rather better than the last- 
mentioned records, being fuller and ‘‘ rounder” in tone. It 
must be remembered however, that the price is 663 per cent. 
higher. Moreover, the Imperial Company will probably over- 
come their difficulties and produce records quite as good 
technically ere long. 

Sullivan is also called upon by the Homochord Military 
Band who play a selection from The Gondoliers (Homochord 
D.1259). This is another good record and ardent Savoyards 
will besuffering from embarras de richesse before long, if they are 
not in this difficult position already. 

The National Military Band is coming to the fore again and 
their record of the popular Bells of St. Malo and The Gladiator's 
Farewell (Zono. 5102) can be recommended with confidence. 
The ‘ Hall-resonance ’’ is admirably controlled in this record. 

The earlier records made for the Regal Company by the 
Royal Air Force Band are put in the shade completely by their 
new record of Lola and The Lizard and the Frog (Regal G.9103). 
The recording of the bass section of the band is particularly 
good. The former is a typical serenade in triple time of the 
Italian (or pseudo-Italian) variety, and the latter is an inter- 
mezzo with nothing in it to suggest its misleading title. 

The only brass band record this month contains Who’s dat 
A-Callin’ ? and Fox and Hounds (Regal 9104). The playing 
of the St. Hilda Colliery Band is good and the recording is 
superb. The former piece is an amusing trifle, but the latter is 
very obvious and rather boring. 

Records by the National Military Band (Zono. 5119) and the 
Royal Air Force Band (Regal G.9122) have just come to hand. 
The selections played by the former are rather dull and 
monotonous being Weymouth Chimes and Christchurch Chimes 
respectively. The recording is good and particularly so when 
an organ (unnamed) joins the band in the latter item. The 
other record is much more interesting containing a well- 
arranged selection from Merrie England. <A very fine feature 
of this record is the splendid recording of the ‘‘ kitchen instru- 
ments.”’ The triangle and cymbals played with a side drum 
stick are very clean and crisp, and very well proportioned to 
the rest of the band. 


“* A Wander- 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Glancing back through the mid-month bulletins and the 
remnants of June which came too late for my last reviews, 
I note the following as outstanding achievements in their own 
elass: De Groot and the Piccadilly Orchestra, in perhaps only 
one of many swan songs, are at their very best in transcriptions 
of the usual Liszt Lvebestraum and of a Wagner Albumblatt 
(H.M.V. C.1480, 12in., 4s. 6d.), and I have never liked Jean 
Lensen and his Orchestra better than in A room with a view 
and The man I love (Col. 4897, 3s.); nor The New Mayfair 
Orchestra than in selections from “‘ That’s a Good Girl” and 
** The Yellow Mask ” (H.M.V. C.1477, 12in., 4s. 6d.). The best 
piano solo record of Dancing Tambourine and The Doll Dance 
is by Pauline Alpert (Zono. 5124, 2s. 6d.) and to those who like 
a refrain well sung in English to refresh a cinema organ record 
I strongly recommend Julian Lester in Chérie and Together 
(Homochord D.1264, 2s. 6d.). 

Besides these, note the Frank Westfield’s Orchestra record 
of The Phantom Brigade (Myddleton) and Neapolitan Nights 
waltz (Parlo. E.6014, 2s. 6d.) which should be very popular : 
Gandino and his Orchestra (Imp. 1888, ls. 6d.): the in- 
geniously named Rudy Star Three in fine examples of the 
xylophone (Polly) and the vibraphone (Diane) on Parlo. R.132 
(3s.): and Galla-Rini, accordeon, in ’O Sole mio and Funiculi- 
Funicula (Brunswick 3760, 3s.). Raie da Costa has switched 
off into “‘ selections ”’ (Parlo. R.130 and 131, 3s.), and has taken 
a “partner” to the piano in the latter. They may be just 
as clever as her first records, but they obscure her sense of 
rhythm, and every now and then they are sheer vamping. 

There is another record of The Phantom Brigade, by Sydney 
Bayne’s Band, among the Metropole records issued for one 
of the Hospital Ballots—with a charming arrangement of 
Li’ Liza Jane by Stanford Robinson and his Plantation 
Singers (A.1012). Another plantation song, De old folks at 
home, is coupled with Dale Smith singing Come to the Fair 
in good style (A.1011); and three of the Henry VIII Dances 
with a Berceuse from German’s Tempter Suite fill A.1009 and 
1010. The fifth—all this Metropole medley has found its 
way into my pile—contains a fox-trot, Without you, Sweetheart, 
admirably played by George Fisher and his Kit Cat Band, 
and Chérie adequately sung by Estelle Vivian (A.1013). My 
general impression is that the recording is not quite worthy of 
the exceptionally well-chosen titles. 

Among the July records there are only two from H.M.V.., 
a most graceful version of MacDowell’s To a wild rose, In 
Autumn and To a water lily by the Victor Olof Sextet (B.2690, 
3s.) which rarely makes a bad record, and a rather disappointing 
Reginald Foort record on the organ at the Palladium—altogether 
too shimmering for my solid tastes (B.2734, 3s.). The Parlo- 
phones are a lovely Johann Strauss Fantasia by the Edith 
Lorand Orchestra (E.10716, 12in., 4s. 6d.), a sort of quintessence 
of Strauss, and a poor attempt at a New Sullivan Selection 
by Frank Westfield’s Orchestra (E.6028, 2s. 6d.), not to mention 
The Rosary and Kiss me again, an unnecessary importation 
from the Capitol Theatre, New York (R.136, 3s.). There is 
only one Regal that I recommend, Polly and Shy Anna played 
on a Compton organ by Stanley Macdonald (G.9124, 2s. 6d.). 
This is very good of its kind. 

The Brunswick list has two 12in records (4s. 6d.) which are 
fine examples of modern recording and playing. The Paul 
Godwin Orchestra plays Waldteufel’s The Skaters waltz and 
Bayer’s not so good Dance of the Fairy Dolls (60008), while 
Red Nichols and his Five Pennies, with vocal choruses by 
Scrappy Lambert, indulge in what is called Symphonic Synco- 
pation of Poor Butterfly and Can’t yo’ heah me callin’, Caroline 
(20066). Few people can have a sufficiently catholic taste to 
think both records essential to their happiness, but most will 
fee] that one or other is a notable performance. The A and P 
Gypsies are good as ever in Kondor’s The Old Gypsy and 
Lehar’s First Love (3766, 3s.) and Archie Parkhouse toys with 
four tunes from ‘The Student Prince’? on the Broadway 
Cinema organ (171, 3s.). 


Pattman, on the other hand, is astonishingly good and 
rich on the Astoria cinema organ with two 12in. records. 
One, Col. 9417, contains the four Indian Love Lyrics, and the 
other (9415) Sanctuary of the heart and In a monastery garden— 
the noisest monastery garden in the world. Nothing new, 
you understand, but just very good. For novelty you must 
look to the three records (Col. 4879-81, 3s. each) of the ‘‘ Pipes 
of Three Nations.’’ These will be classics for those who love 
the music of the pipes. Pipe-Major James Robertson is famous 
on the Highland Bagpipes; William Clarke plays the Irish 
Uillean Pipes, and Anthony Charlton the Northumbrian Small- 
pipes, a smaller, sweeter instrument which has a frail magic 
of its own, new to me. The players can all be heard on one 
record and the tunes are well chosen. 

Milton Hayes (Col. 4892, 3s.) has lost the secret of Monty : 
it is very sad, and I only managed to laugh once in My Boy’s 
Career, just before the turn-over, when the old Monty came for 
a flash. The Mandoline Band of Leghorn play Torna a 
Surriento and Stephanie Gavotte (Col. 4883, 3s.), and this is 


just the thing for an evening on the river. 
PEPPERING. 


MISCELLANEOUS VOCAL RECORDS 


Everyone who likes good syncopation should hear Ed. 
Smalle and Dick Robertson in Wob-a-ly walk and Stay out of the 
South (Bruns. 3758 A). It is a splendid record. Greatly to 
my surprise Vaughn de Leath has given us an even better Man 
I love than Grace Hayes (Bruns. 3757) and everybody who 
enjoys this good tune should make a point of hearing the record. 
Kel Keech and Ord Hamilton also do well with poor material 
in I’m gonna settle wp and Who’s that knocking at my door ? 
(170 Bruns.). 

Among the Columbias, I found Ruth Etting most attractive 
in When you're with somebody else and Back in your own back- 
yard (4903) and I’m sure that all who have enjoyed Chick 
Endor in “‘ Clowns in Clover ”’ will want to hear his Ramona 
and I’ve always wanted to call you sweetheart (4905). Anamusing 
song is Everytime my sweetie passes by (4902) sung by Edith 
Clifford. Layton and Johnstone are naturally as good as 
ever and as good as anyone. They have three records, Without 
you, Sweetheart and Together (4898), Under the moon and There 
are eyes (4904) and Here am I brokenhearted and When day is 
done (4899). Perhaps Under the moon is best, but it is all a 
matter of opinion. Actuelle give us another Annette Hanshaw 
record and, needless to say, it is extremely good, although the 
songs are not too exciting. Jt was only a sunshower is the best 
side and, on the other, we have Who’s that knocking at my door ? 
(Actuelle 11546). 

Pride of place among the H.M.V. selection must be given to 
Sir Harry Lauder who has two of his most amusing songs to 
offer, Just got off the chain and the delightful The Pirate 
(D.1434, 6s. 6d.). This record is well worth buying, as it is sure 
to please everybody. Another record that can be strongly 
recommended is Melville Gideon singing Ramona and Laugh, 
Clown, laugh (B.2731) and the National Cavaliers, whose singing 
is reminiscent of the Revellérs, are also worth hearing in J 
told them all about you and Dear, on a night like this (B.2726). I 
was disappointed with Gracie Fieldsin My Blue Heaven (B.2733) 
but Jim Miller and Charlie Farrell have a very good tune, The 
Tin Pan Parade (B.2717). The other side of this record is 
given to an indifferent trio, called the Crescent Trio, who sing 
Our Bungalow of Dreams. 

There is a good record of two songs from ‘‘ Lumber Love ”’ 
among the Regals, with George Rose singing that good song 
Rolling the log and Annie Rees in the waltz, My Man (G.9110). 
Henry Millidge makes a delightful record of A Request and 
Massenet’s Elegy (G.9109) and Gordon Royce is also good in 
When day is done and Are you happy (G.9116). Jack Smith’s 
imitator, Bobby Grey, has gone one further this month by 
introducing a whispering chorus, and it is quite good too, both 
in A Little Bungalow and Jogging alone behind the old grey 
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mare (G.9113) but I am getting rather tired of songs like When 
you satd good-bye (G.9112) and all this so-called whispering 
business. These things can be overdone. Eddie Morris has 
two unstriking little songs which roll along pleasantly enough, 
I told them all about you and And so do all my pals (G.9115). 
Rain is always a good number, and one could do worse than get 
George Rose’s version on (G.9114), and the same remarks apply 
to Gerald Adams in Just like Darby and Joan, although I 
must confess that personally I do not care for the song. 


Parlophone give us two good songs, Slumber Town and Sunny 
skies, sung by James Francis (E.6022), but E.6020 is an ex- 
tremely nasal record, both Beth Grey and Jack Kaufmann 
suffering from this complaint in Together and Where is my 
father ?. Quite a pleasant disc is Vivian Maurice in Dear, on a 
night like this and One night in June (E.6023) and Maurice 
Kelvin has a splendid number in J never dream’t (E. 6021). 
Although I believe he is one of their best sellers I wish Parlo- 
phone would give up recording Noble Sissle, though I’m afraid 
this is not likely! I thoroughly enjoy good negro singing, but 
Sissle is much too nasal and suffers greatly in comparison if you 
hear him directly after or before Layton and Johnstone for 
example. This applies to both his records this month of which 
the better is R.129 with Limehouse Rose and What do we care. 


I found Bertram Franklin depressing on Homochord D.1261 
in Just because the violets and Friend o’ mine and turned with 
relief to Fred Gibson in C-o-n-s-t-a-n-t-i-n-o-p-l-e (D.1263) although 
he rather misses fire in Down by the old oak tree and I want to 
be alone with Mary Brown (Homo. D.1262). I wish the Silver 
Masked Tenor would mask his voice as well in My Stormy 
weather pal and Mother o’ mine (Zono. 5106) but Charles Hill 
is excellent in Chérie and Rosalie (Zono. 5104). 


The Radio Imps are nearly always good and excellent value 
and this month is no exception with Miss Annabelle Lee and 
Ice Cream (Imp. 1901). Irving Kaufmann gives us Rain and 
You can’t blame me for that (Imp. 1901) and both are sung 
rather indifferently. A record that should prove popular is 
Brian Kent in When theSergeant-Major’s on Parade and Love’s 
Old Sweet Song (Imp. 1898), the latter side having an excellent 
organ accompaniment and Imp, 1899 is also worthy of favourable 
mention as Pat O’Dell has a most pleasing voice in Mavoureen 
and Just like Darby and Joan. 


Last minute arrivals include a good Zonophone version of 
Oh! Susanna and When the sun goes down sung by Vernon 
Dalhart and Carson Robison (5126). Another record by the 
same company that I enjoyed was Charles Hill singing I’m 
tired of waiting for you on 5122. There is a further wail by the 
Silver Masked Tenor (5128). 

Pleasant Parlophones are Beth Grey singing that nice number 
Away down South in heaven (E.6034) and Vivien Lambelet in 
the Amorous Goldfish (R.137). I’m afraid of you sung by 
Maurice Kelvin should also prove popular (E.6033 Parlo.). 
George Rose has two quite good new records and he gives us 
Plenty of sunshine and Firefly (Regal G.9127) as well as Is it 
worth while and Sweet September (Regal G.9128). I couldn’t 
raise @ laugh at Fred Gibson (Comedian) in Buying a Stamp 
and Don’t do that to the poor puss cat (Regal G.9126) and I think 
most readers will agree with me that it is time we had another 
really funny record. They are far the most scarce of all. 

Kel Keech and Ord Hamilton are always so delightful to 
watch as well as to listen to that perhaps I may be prejudiced 
in starring their record She'll never get a fellow like me and 
How long has this been going on? (Bruns. 174). I find Al 
Jolson’s voice too harsh for Ol’ Man river (Bruns. 3771), and 
the same remark applies to Alice Morley in that topical number 
Henry’s made a lady out of Lizzie (Bruns. 173). Ramona is 
always a good tune and it is quite adequately rendered by 
Scrappy Lambert (Bruns. 3779). 
pleasant in Mary Ann and Without you sweetheart (H.M.V., 
B.2732), and Harry Shalson is also worth hearing in The 
Sunrise and My Southern Home (Bruns. 175). Would yer and 
I never dreamt are done excellently by Billy Milton (Bruns. 176). 


Melville Gideon is very. 


And furthermore, I have got the long-waited records of 
Annette Hanshaw in The Man I love and When you are{with 
somebody else (Actuelle 11554) and of Willard Robison in 
OV Man River and ’Tain’t so, Honey—tain’t so (11555). If 
only these had been first in the field ! Also another Noel 
Coward record, of his Lorelei and A dream of youth from ‘ This 
Year of Grace”? (H.M.V. B.2737), should be added to the 
previous couple, but not, in my judgment, bought on its own 
merits. 


THE SHOW BOAT. 


There are a whole host of records from this sccessful piece 
now running at Drury Lane. TI think the one that will appeal 
to most readers first of all is H.M.V., C.1505 (4s. 6d.), with 
Paul Robeson singing Ol’ Man River accompanied by Paul 
Whiteman’s Concert Orchestra. Could one wish for a better 
combination for this song ? The reverse side contains ‘‘ Vocal 
Gems” by the orchestra, and chorus and is very pleasant. 
The actual theatre records, recorded in Drury Lane Theatre 
itself, are by Columbia. They lead off with a good selection by 
the Drury Lane Theatre Orchestra conducted by Herman 
Finck (9430), then on 9427 we have Marie Burke singing Can’t 
help lovin’ dat man most charmingly with Bill on the other side. 
On 9429 Edith Day and Howett Worster give us You are Love 
and, on the reverse side, Edith Day sings Dance away the night. 
They are both good tunes, but I do not think the record is 
nearly as good as that of Marie Burke. Make-helieve sung by 
Edith Day and Howett Worster is also a jolly tune and, T think, 
better than Why do T love you (9428). All the above are 
12in. and then we have an excellent 10in. by Layton and John- 
stone of Can’t help lovin’ that man and Ol’ Man River, which 
can be heartily recommended (4916) as well as No. 4917 with 
Aunt Jemima giving a delicious rendering of Can t help lovin’ 
dat man. Altogether a very attractive bunch ! 


LADY MARY, 


There are some very good records by Columbia from this 
musical comedy, now running so successfully at Daly’s Theatre. 
Quite the best of these comes from George Grossmith who sings 
Why should I feel lonely and You came along and what a lesson 
he gives in finish in singing these songs ! (4895) Herbert Mundin 
has a really funny number The Bull Dog Breed (4894) in the best 
musical style and Helen Gilliland sings that very good tune 
Calling me home on a 12in. record 9240, with You're a friend 
of mine on the other side, but her voice is not quite pleasing 
enough for the gramophone. There is a good selection by the 
Daly’s Theatre Orchestra on 9418 and there is also an excellent 
record of Vocal Gems by the Columbia Light Opera Company 
(9419). Another record, this time a Parlophone, which is 
exceedingly good, is by Red Anders who sings Calling me home 
and If you’re a friend of mine. His piano accompaniment 
is certainly worth hearing. 

T. M. 





Don’t be too late this year ! 


Index to Volume V. 


Now ready for distribution. 





40 pp., 2s. 6d. Limited Edition. 





Order through your dealer or newsagent, or 
direct from the London Office. 
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DANCE NOTES 
By J. W. G. 


In the ensuing notes, thick type indicates a first-rate record 
on either side, two stars and one star represent descending 
order of merit. The class of playing is roughly indicated in 
brackets after the title; this classification is not intended to 
contradict the Companies’ labelling, but merely to act as a 
guide to the would-be purchaser. The 
following abbreviations are used: 
F.T. = Fox-trot, Ch. =Charleston, Q.8. 

=Quick-step. Y.B. = Yale blues, B.B. 
= Black bottom or “‘drag”’ fox-trot. 


ACTUELLE (2s. 6d.). 
Rather disappointing records on 
the whole; Plenty of Sunshine an 

The Beggar (11547) are two good fox- 

trots,played by the Virginia Creepers, 

and Willard Robison plays the two 
tunes of the moment, Ol? Man River 

and Can’t help lovin’ dat man (11552), 

in a good slow fox-trot time. 

11553. — Calling me home (F.T.) 
(‘‘ Lady Mary”) (Casino Dance 
Orchestra) and Why do I love 
you (F.T.) (“Show Boat’) 
(Willard Robison and his Orches- 
tra). 

11548.—** Kansas City Shuffle (Slow 
F.T.) and* Black Cat Vine (Slow 
F.T.) (Dixie Jasser’s Washboard 


Band). A very “hot ” record is 
this ! 
11550.—** Together (W.) and *My 


Ohio home (F.T.) (Willard Robison 
and his Orchestra). 


BRUNSWICK (3s.). 

A good “ novelty ’’ record is March 
of the Marionettes (Q.S.) and Lovely 
little Silhouette (Q.S.) (3755) by the 
Varsity Four, which appears to con- 
sist of two saxophones, xylophone and 
banjo. Ben Bernie and his Hotel Roosevelt Orch. (3754) are in 
good form in I just roll along (Ch.) and Back in your own back- 
yard (F.T.). Mary Ann (F.T.), played by Wal Kemp and his 
Carolina Orch. (3756), is amusing, with a rather noisy but 
good Yale blues, Chloé, by ‘“ King ’’ Solomon and his Miners. 
3753.—** One more night (F.T.) and *Anything to make you 

happy (F.T.) (Joe Rines and his Orchestra). 
177.—The Darktown Strutters ball (F.T.) and Somebody stole 
my Girl (Q.S.) (Fred Elizalde and his ** Hot ’’ Music). 
178.—*A room with a view (F.T.) and **Dance Little Lady 
(F.T.) (both from *‘ This Year of Grace ”’) (Fred Elizalde 
and his Music). 
3762.—Oh! Look at that baby (Q.S.) and Get ’em in a Rumble 
seat (Slow F.T.) (Six Jumping Jacks). 
3763.—My melancholy baby (F.T.) and There’s somebody new 
(F.T.) (Bernie Cummins and his Orchestra). 
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3764.—* Didn’t I tell you? (F.T.) and **Who’s blue now ? 
(F.T.) (Hal Kemp and his Carolina Orchestra). 

3770.—**Gee! I’m glad I’m home (Q.S.) and *I don't know 
what to do (F.T.) (The Clevelanders). 


COLUMBIA (3s.). 


There are some good Columbia records this month, but not 
up to the high standard they have been keeping up recently. 
Don Voorhees has made a fine record of Can’t help lovin’ dat 
man with Vaughn de Leath singing in it, and Ol’ Man River on 
the other side (4901). Without you, Sweetheart (F.T.) and 
In America (4895) are well played by Debroy Somers Band, and 
the Piccadilly Players are good in two more fox-trots from 
‘‘Show Boat’’—Why dol love you? and Make-believe (4900). The 
last-named band are also good in Yummy yum yum, kiss and 
make up (4907), How long has this been going on ? (Q.S.) and 
It don’t do nothing but rain (Q.S.) (4908). 
4799.—Sweet So-and-So (F.T.) and ,The one I’m looking for 
; (F.T.) (both from ‘* That’s a 

Good Girl’’) (Al. Starita and his 
Piccadilly Dance Band.) 
4915.—Teach me to dance like Grand- 
ma (F.T.) (‘This Year of G:ace’’} 
and An’ Furthermore (F.T.) 
(‘*Clowns in Clover’’) (Ray Starita 
and his Ambassadors Band). 

4992.—-** Since my best girl turned me 
down (Q.S.) and Back in your own 
backyard (F.T.) (Jan Garber and 
his Orchestra. ) 

9425 (12in., 4s. 6d.). American Medley 
(one step) and Scottish Medley 
(one step)(Debroy Somers Band). 
Good rerecordings of two of the 
most successful medleys of recent 
years. 

H.M.V. (3s.). 

Owing to an error last month, the 
H.M.V. reviews were left out, and so 
| hope readers will adopt the attitude 
of ‘better late than never” and 
forgive me for giving them now 
instead, 

June List. 


‘*Show Boat”’ is well represented in 
two records containing Ol’ Man River 
and Make-believe (B.5471) by Paul 
Whiteman and his Orchestra, and 
Why do I love you? and Can’t help 

Flovin’ dat man (B.5472) by Nat 
Shilkret and his Orchestra, but I 
don’t advise buying these until Jack 
Hylton’s record (mentioned below) has 
been heard. Waltz lovers will wel- 
come a new record by the Hilo- 
Hawaiian Orchestra. which))\plays Hawaiian Nights and 
Aloma (Slow F.T.) (B.2703)'as only they can play them; 
another good waltz is Jack Hylton’s version of Together, 
backed by a Fox-trot, Plenty of sunshine (B.5451). Away 
down South in Heaven (F.T.) (B.5460) is played by the Vir- 
ginians, with some good work in the accordeon and a charming 
guitar accompaniment to the chorus; it has After laughter 

came tears (F.T.) on the back. Nat Shilkret and his Band are 
amusing in Where is my Meyer ? (Q.S.) (B.5448) with Cobble 

Stones (F.T.) by Ted Weems on the other side, and the Trou- 
badours excel themselves in Dream k’sses (F.T.) (B.5468) with 

There must be a silver lining (Slow F.T.) by Warings Pennsyl- 
vanians. 


Vaughan and Freeman 


Mid-June List. 
This batch of records is as near perfect as I have ever heard. 


The outstanding success is the excellent quiet playing of Jack 
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Hylton and his Band, and I look forward eagerly to receiving 

more records like these to review. His Ol’ Man River and 

Can’t help lovin’ dat man (B.5475) are wonderful and no less 

so are Sweetheart, I’m dreaming of you (Slow F.T.) (‘So this is 

Love’’), I never dreamt (Slow F.T.) (‘Will o’ the Whispers’’) 

(B.5473), Sunshine (F.T.), Ramona (W.) (B.5474), Blue Eyes 

(F.T.) and Back to the Heather (F.T.,‘‘Blue Eyes”) (B.5477). 

Paul Whiteman’s record of ** Ramona (B.5476) is not so good, 

and the reverse side, *The Sunrise, by Johnny Hamp’s Ken- 

tucky Serenaders, is poor. Two excellent waltzes are Can’t 
you hear me say I love you?, by the Troubadours, with My 

Sweetheart. played by Charles Dornberger and his Orchestra. 

B.5470.—Just a little kiss (Ch.) (Jean Goldkette and his Orch- 
estra) and The Beggar (F.T.) (Nat Shilkret and his 
Orchestra). 

B.5480.—**Sing me to sleep with a twilight song (F.T.) and 
** Firefly (F.T.) (Jack Hylton and his Band, with Reginald 
Foort on the New Gallery Kinema Organ). 

B.5481.—**Spanish Rose (W.) and ** The Angelus was ringing 
(W.) (as above). 

B.5479.—** Laugh, Clown, laugh (W.) (Warings Pennsyl- 
vanians) and *So tired (F.T.) (Jean Goldkette and his 


Orchestra). 
July List. 
B.5483.—Collegiana (F.T.) and Yale Blue (F.T.) (Waring’s 
Pennsylvanians). 


B.5484.—Teach me to dance like Grandma (F.T.) (“‘ This Year 
of Grace’’) and We won’t go home till morning blues 
(F.T.) (Rhythm Band). 

B.5485.—Henry’s made a lady out of Lizzie (F.T.) and How 

slong has this been going on ? (F.T.) (Jack Hylton and 


his Orchestra). 
HOMOCHORD 


As far as recording goes, Homochord records are up to the 
highest standard and just the same applies to the bands that 
record for them. I can strongly recommend everyone to try 
these records. Nat Star and his Band with the able assistance 
of the Melody Boys have made what I consider the best record 
of Nebraska (Slow F.T.), with Plenty of sunshine (F.T.) 
(P.10004) and also one of the best versions of The Man I love 
(Slow F.T.) with a waltz, Are you lonesome to-night? (P.10008) 
on the reverse side, and another wonderful double Bambino 
(F.T.) and a smooth tune, Watching for a Bluebird (P.10005). 
These three are plain labels, 3s. each ; the rest are, as previously, 
2s. 6d. 

Timmy Kinsman and his London Frivolities band are in 
great form in Community Lancers (D.1254), introducing many 
well-known war-time and other tunes. 

D.1256.—**I want to be alone with Mary Brown (F.T.) and 
Down by the old oak tree (F.T.) (Tommy Kinsman and his 
London Frivolities Band). 


IMPERIAL (ls. 6d.). 
There is only one good disc here this month, There’s a 
cradle in Carolina (F.T.) well backed by You can’t blame 
me for that (F.T.) (The Rounders). 


PARLOPHONE—RED LABEL (2s. 6d.). 

Emile Vacher, on the accordeon, with piano and banjo, 
scores a direct hit with Love kisses, a paso-doble by José 
Padilla, of El Relicario and Valencia fame, and Inch Allah 
(E.6019). After laughter came tears (F.T.) and Keep sweeping 
the cobwebs off the moon (F.T.) (E.6017) are both well played 
by Will Perry’s Orchestra. 


PARLOPHONE—BLUE LABEL (3s.) 

Raie da Costa scores an even greater success than she did 
last month in Ol’ Man River (Y.B.), Can’t help lovin’ dat man 
(Y.B.)(R.121), WhydoI love you? (F.T.) and Cotton blossom and 
Hey Feller (Q.S.) (R.122) allfrom ‘‘Show Boat’’, Teach me to 
dance like Grandma (F.T.) from ‘This Year of Grace,” and An’ 
Furthermore (Q.S.) (R.123) from “Clowns in Clover’’. It is a 


great relief to get away from jazz fireworks, setting themselves 
out to be the last word in syncopation, and to find a pianist 
who shows such good taste and such a fine sense of rhythm. 
Sam Lanin’s Famous Players are good in Can’t help lovin’ dat 
man (Slow F.T.) and Why do I love you P (F.T.) (R.120) and 
There’s something Spanish in your eyes (F.T.) and My Ohio 
home (F.T. (R.124). ‘‘ Hot ” enthusiasts are well catered for 
in The Jazz me blues (Slow F.T.) and Goose Pimples (Slow F.T.) 
by Bix Beiderbeck and his Orchestra. 


PATHE—PERFECT (ls. 6d.). 


This is the first time I have received these records for review. 
and, after all I had heard of them, I am afraid I suffered rather 
a disappointment: Of the batch I received, *Deep Sea (F.T.) 
and * Half a kiss (F.T.), both from “The Yellow Mask” and 
played by Raynes Dance Orchestra, was the best (No. P.375). 


REGAL (2s. 6d.). 


A room witha view (F.T.) (‘‘ This Year of Grace’) and There’sa 
Cradle in Carolina (F.T.) (G.9121) are good examples of Geoffrey 
Gelder’s playing, and Wob-a-ly Walk (Ch.) and Blue River 
(Slow F.T.) (G.9129) are well played by Hal Swain’s Café 
Royal Band. 

G.9118.—** The man I love (Y.B.) and *Singapore Sorrows 
(F.T.) (Lido Dance Orchestra). 

G.9119.—**Sweet Suzanne (W.) and Sing me to sleep with a 
twilight song (F.T.) (Lido Dance Orchestra). 

G.9130.—**Sunny skies (F.T.) and **In America (F.T.) (Hal 
Swain’s Café Royal Band). 


ZONOPHONE (2s. 6d.). 


5131.—Firefly (F.T.) and Dream kisses (F.T.) (Bert Firman’s 
Dance Orchestra). 

5130.—**After laughter came tears (F.T.) and *In the evening 
(F.T.) (Rhythmic Eight). 

5133.—**Chérie (W.) and *The Beggar (F.T.) (Arcadians 
Dance Orchestra, directed by Bert Firman). 


Dancing to the Gramophone 


Next month Mrs. Neil Fergusson, than whom no one is 
better qualified to advise on the subject, will write an article 
on the teaching (and learning) of dances with the help of 
gramophone records. 


Imhof Gallery 

The photographs of distinguished gramophone-lovers are 
beginning to jostle each other in the limited wall-space at 
Imhof’s to such an extent that there are rumours of enlarging 
the premises. There may be other reasons for needing more 
space as well. 





MRS. NEIL FERGUSSON 


(CERTIFICATED) 


The Studio: 9, HERTFORD ST., MAYFAIR, W.1. 


Telephone: Grosvenor 3119. 


Mrs. Fergusson gives Absolutely Private Lessons in all 
the Latest Ballroom Dances, daily from 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
(later by appointment). Saturdays 10-1. 
Children’s Classes from 5 years. These classes are kept 
small to ensure individual attention. 


Teachers’ Lessons in any Ballroom Dance. 
carefully trained for teaching. 


CORRECT STYLE. ON PARLE FRANCAIS. HELPFUL METHOD. 


Pupils 
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Conducted by F ¢ 


Thou art unseen, but yet I hear thy shrill delight.—Shelley’s Ode to a Skylark. 


That Top Note Business again. 
WO months ago I wrote rather disparagingly about top 

[ noies. At least I thought I did) I said they couldn't 

really amuse anyone except the artist and a limited 
number of professional friends who appreciated their difficulty 
and perfection (The longest and most exquisitely produced 
top note can evoke no deeper sentiment than wonder, envy or 
admiration.) I hinted that the prevalence of top notes pre- 
judiced many musical amateurs against Italian operatic sing- 
ing. I wished that I could convert these amateurs, because | 
love Italians and their singing. But I never said I like their 
top notes; nor do | want to convert anyone to them. I dread 
them, especially on the gramophone. (I dread equally 
Wagnerian shrieks.) 

In spite of my having, as | thought, expressed myself with 
my usual crystal clearness, I find that one of my readers has 
so far misunderstood me as to write quite a long letter, which 
is published in the June number of THe GramopnHong, deplor- 
ing my affection for top notes, while the substance of his letter 
is almost identical with my remarks in the April number. 

Novices! I do not want to convert you to ‘lop Notes. I teel 
about them as I should feel about someone to whom I am 
devoted who commits some unimportant social gaffe in the 
presence of snobbish people who don’t understand how nice 
that someone really is, in spite of occasional lapses. 

When I listen alone to my favourite tenor, Signor Chilosa 
(this is not his real name), I don’t mind what he does as long 
as he sings; but when there are critical people present I wish 
he wouldn’t give them a chance of raising an eyebrow and 
muttering ‘‘ Ouch! ’”’ when he indulges in a scoop, or the heart- 
breaking catch in the voice, of which no respectable British 
tenor would be guilty. Or, worst of all, a top note of too shrill 
a@ persistence—such bad taste! 

But such a voice! 

I should like to convert you to Italian singing if possible 
and if necessary, because once you have overcome your repug- 
nance to the shocking exuberance of the Latin temperament 
you will be able to enjoy some of these voices, which are always 
fresh, and which never wear out—the best of them, that is. 
And here it must be admitted that in all so-called music there 
is hardly anything more terrible than a badly trained Italian 
soprano, unless it be a badly trained Italian tenor. I have 
heard both, and tried to forget them, but they echo in my ears 
like screams of defiance. But as these shrieks do not penetrate 
more than once, at any rate, the recording microphone, there 
is no need for you to be afraid of them. 

Then, again, there is going to be a revival of interest in 
Verdi’s operas. It has already begun in Germany. Of that 
great man, who as an octogenarian composed two of the most 
vital works—Otello and Falstaff—you can read at length in an 
early number of Tue GramorHone. I will only mention here 
that I have heard Toscanini enthrall a brilliant cosmopolitan 
audience with his conducting of Traviata at the La Scala 
Theatre, Milan, and that I shall never again laugh at it, or 
allow anyone else to laugh at it; and that I have seen young 
Mario Stabile play Falstaff at the San Carlo Theatre in 





Naples, and that never before or since have I sat through a 
‘* comedy opera ’’ without suffering a moment of boredom. 

Boredom! It was one delighted chuckle from beginning to 
end. 

Not bad for an old gentleman of eighty. 

I am not sure that any of Falstaff has been recorded elec- 
trically. It would be a good opera to do complete. Of Traviata 
there is a wide choice of records, and it has also been done 
complete by the La Scala Company at Milan. 

Most operas have tedious moments. Hans Sachs, in Wagner’s 
comedy opera Die Meistersinger, is one of the biggest bores 
in creation. How many of the enthusiasts I saw emerging 
from the Covent Garden tube in full evening dress when I 
came out from a Show Boat matinee, and picking their way to 
the Opera House, really sit through The Ring without wishing 
just occasionally that they were somewhere else? Rossini said 
of Wagner that he had some beautiful moments, ‘‘ mais des 
mauvais quarts d’heure.’’ There are no beautiful moments 
more beautiful than Wagner’s, and you can get most of them 
on the gramophone. There are deadly quarters of an hour in 
some of Verdi’s operas, specially in Trovatore, which has a 
complicated plot with which he was bored himself, and a stupid 
libretto, but there are good moments in all of them, and these 
have mostly been recorded. 

Please believe that there are quite a lot of intelligent and 
even musical people who regard the old-fashioned traditional 
opera quite seriously; and do not be ashamed to enjoy one of 
Bellini’s chaste melodies, or one of Rossini’s bright flashes of 
humour, or Donizetti’s sextet from Lucia di Lammermoor, 
‘* Chi mi frena,’’? which means ‘‘ Who restrains me? ”’ and if 
you have heard it you will agree that no one possibly could. 
Nor do I think anyone would want to, when the unrestrained 
ones are, as in the latest record, Galli-Curci, Homer, Gigli, 
de Luca, Pinza and Bada. 


Speed Indicators. 


There are many types of speed indicator on gramophones. 
Some have figures marked on them; others have simply a 
central mark with arrows showing ‘‘ Fast’”’ and “ Slow.” 
Both are equally reliable or unreliable. Unless they are set 
properly, not even the H.M.V. automatic indicators will show 
the actual speed of the turntable. Perhaps the best plan is 
to take out your watch and count the revolutions, as explained 
before. Move the regulator until the actual speed is 78 revo- 
lutions per minute, and mark or note the position of’ the 
pointer on the indicator dial. Do the same for 80 revolutions 
per minute. Do not put indelible marks; you will have to 
check the speed and probably alter the markings in a few 
weeks. 

Wagner. 

EK. M. asks whether there is any cheap edition of the words 
of Wagner’s operas, either in German only or preferably in 
German and English. The translations usually used in this 
country are published by Schott and Co., 157 Regent Street, 
W. An edition is available at a cheap price which contains 
both German and English words—or either can be obtained 
separately. 
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ALIGNMENT REDIVIVUS 


By P. WILSON 


able revival of interest in the question of needle-track 

alignment. Quite a large number of people are finding 
that electrical records wear very quickly on even expensive 
gramophones, whilst the butchery by some electrical pick-ups 
is fast becoming a by-word. Naturally the novice looks about 
him anxiously to find an explanation and a cure. His first 
thoughts are that the weight on the record is too great; so he 
tries a weight adjuster and possibly finds but little improve- 
ment. Then he hears of needle-track alignment; though a 
misnomer, the term is impressive—like ‘‘ streptococcus ’’ and 
many other scientific names with which the professional man 
bewilders the lay mind; there is something of abracadabra 
about it. Here at last, he thinks, is the secret of record 
longevity. If only he can get his alignment right all will be 
well. So off he goes again and buys a new tone-arm or gets 
a mechanic to alter his existing one. He may be lucky, in 
which case he will conclude that needle-track alignment is the 
only thing that matters. Or he may find himself no better off 
than before, in which case he will probably think that it is all 
bunkum. In either case he would be wrong. Good alignment 
is only one of a number of things which are necessary if the 
optimum reproduction with the minimum record wear is to be 
obtained, 


Dose the past few months there has been a remark- 


A tone-arm can be considered from three essentially different 
points of view: geometrical, mechanical and acoustic. There 
are important conclusions to be drawn from a study of each. 
Let me first of all give an instance of the importance of 
mechanical , considerations. Some time ago I experimented 
with a number of forms of carrying arms for electric pick-ups. 
Here, of course, we are not concerned with acoustic matters. 
I made up two arms each giving an alignment as nearly 
correct as I knew how to make it; that is to say, the error was 
not more than 14 degrees at any point of a 12-inch record. In 
both the motions across the record and in an up and down 
direction were quite free. Yet using the same pick-up, I found 
that with one arm fibre needles would stand up seemingly for 
ever whilst with the other they broke down straightway on the 
lightest recordings. This experience led me to investigate 
certain mechanical properties, the importance of which I had 
hardly suspected, and later on in this article I will explain the 
conclusions to which I was led and describe in detail a carrying- 
arm for pick-ups which has given the most satisfactory results. 
In its simplest form it is easily made by an amateur, but I am 
hoping to induce a firm to put a mechanically perfect version 
of it on the market at a moderate price. 


To return to this matter of alignment. Here we are con- 
cerned only with questions of geometry. As explained in 
Novice Corner, the problem is simply to find a method of carry- 
ing the sound-box across the record so that the face of the 
sound-box shail be as nearly as possible at right angles to the 
line joining the needle point to the centre of the turntable 
spindle. I gave the complete mathematical solution of the 
problem in this review in September, 1924. I do not propose 
to repeat the mathematical analysis here, though it will 
probably be convenient if I restate the results in a more 
popular form. There are a number of erroneous ideas being 
spread about at present, so that a repetition in this way will 
perhaps serve to clarify the situation. To begin with, readers 
should free their minds from three old-fashioned superstitions : 


(1) that for good alignment the needle point should reach 
exactly to the centre of the turntable spindle. 


(2) that you get better alignment if you put the tone-arm to 
the right of the back-to-front centre line of the cabinet. 

(3) that the best alignment is obtained when the error is 
zero- at the middle of the recorded portion of the disc—i.e., 
at a distance from the spindle of about 4 inches. 

The first two statements are wrong, whilst the last is mis- 
leading. Geometrically, all we are concerned with in this 
problem are the relative positions of the back pivot or bearing 
of the tone-arm, the turntable spindle and the sound-box. 
The skeleton diagram is given in Fig. 1, O representing the 




















Fic. 1. 


spindle, P the back pivot, N the needle point, and NS the 
sound-box. For our present purpose it does not matter in the 
least what shape the tone-arm is between the pivot P and the 
sound-box NS. Nor does it matter how the cabinet is disposed 
with regard to the diagram. Clearly the geometry is not 
altered whether the cabinet is as shown in thick outline or as 
shown dotted. In Fig. 2 two tone-arms of totally dissimilar 
appearance are shown superposed on the geometrical diagram. 
It will be seen that for our present purpose they must be re- 
garded as identical, since they have the same pivoting point P 
and carry the sound-box in exactly the same relative position. 





Fira. 2. Fic. 3. 


With any tone-arm (or pick-up carrying arm) the best align- 
ment is obtained when the error at any position is as small as 
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possible and when the change of error as the needle travels 
across the record ts as small as possible. This latter point is 
one that is most commonly ignored, and yet it is in some 
respects the more important of the two. When a needle tracks 
in a groove the wear is not as a rule on the tip; very few 
needles played at the usual needle angle of 50 to 65 degrees 
reach to the bottom of the groove. Flat faces are usually worn 
on the sides of the needle as shown in Fig. 3. If the error of 
alignment varies substantially in the motion across the record 
the groove has to wear these faces more in order to accommo- 
date the needle to itself. It is a demonstrable fact that a 
needle played on a gramophone in which there is a big change 
of tracking error has bigger flats worn on it than one played 
on a machine in which the change of error js small. 

The change of error in the motion across the record is 
governed entirely by the relative lengths of OP and NP in 
Fig. 1. When these are equal the needle point reaches exactly 
to the centre of the spindle (at the level of the record surface), 
and in that case the change of error with tone-arms of normal 
length (say about 9 inches) is as much as 12 degrees. If the 
needle point does not reach as far as the spindle the change of 
error is even greater. When, however, the needle is arranged 
to overlap the spindle by a certain distance, the change of 
error may be reduced to less than 4 degrees, though the actual 
error itself may be large. The first step in ensuring good 
alignment is therefore to make the needle overlap the spindle 
by this critical distance. At this stage it is necessary to give 
a warning. Making the needle overlap the spindle increases 
the tendency which a tone-arm has when playing a record to 
swing inwards across the record. If you are not careful you 
will find that at the end of the record the needle will jump 
the groove and swing right across to the other side. The 
method of overcoming this tendency for inward swing is fully 
described in Novice Corner (the pamphlet, I mean), and need 
not be repeated here. But it is of the utmost importance that 
the point should not be overlooked. 

The actual magnitude of the tracking error at any point of 
the record depends partly upon the relative distances PO and 
PN (Fig. 1) and partly on the angle SNP which the face of 
the sound-box (or, what is the same thing, the vertical plane 
through the needle) makes with the line NP. This angle should 
always be as shown in Fig. 1. That is, the direction NS should 
always be to the right of NP. With an old-fashioned trom- 
bone tone-arm, shown in Fig. 4 below, the angle is in the 
wrong direction, and is bound to introduce serious tracking 
error. 














Fic. 4. 


The best values of the distances OP, NP and of the angle 
SNP, are given in the folowing table, which is compiled from 
the formulae given in my earlier article :— 

TABLE I. 





OP 
distance between 
centre of spindle 


NP= 
distance between 
needle point and 








angle SNP= 
angle between vertical 
plane through needle 





and back pivot. back pivot. and line NP. 
inches. inches, degrees, 
8 8-7 25} 
9 9-625 23 
10 10-6 204 
ll 11-55 19° 
12 12-5 17} 


With these values the tracking error will never be greater 
than 2 degrees at any part of the record, and the change of 
error across the record is less than 4 degrees. It should be 
noticed that this method of ensuring good alignment (and it 
is the only method that can be used with a swinging tone-arm 
unless complicated mechanisms are used) depends on the dis- 
tance between back pivot and needle point and not directly on 
the length of tone-arm. In other words, the size of the 
sound-box and the length of the needle and the needle angle 
all enter into the problem. This is easily seen from the eleva- 
tion in Fig. 5. The tone-arm only reaches to the centre of the 
sound-box diaphragm, but the needle point projects further 
than that by a distance which depends partly on the distance 
between the centre of the diaphragm and the needle point and 
partly on the needle angle. 














The following table gives the length of the added distance 











NS for various values of ND and needle angle SND. It has, 
of course, been calculated from the formula NS = ND cos 
SND :— 
TABLE IL. 
{ 
ND= distance between | Needle angle. 
centre of | —__———_—- —— 
diaphragm and | 50° 55 60 65° 
needle point. i- = 4 
Added dis tance NS. 
inches. 
1-5 0-96 0-86 0-75 0-63 
1-6 1-03 9-92 0:8 0-68 
1-7 1-09 0-98 0-85 0-72 
1:8 1-16 1-03 0-9 0-76 
1-9 1-22 1-09 0-95 0:8 
2-0 1-29 1-15 1-0 0-85 


It will be gathered from this table that, having arranged 
your tone-arm to give the best alignment for one particular 
sound-box, length of needle and needle angle, the alteration 
of any one of these will alter the alignment. But it is possible 
to get the best alignment with different sound-boxes or lengths 
of needle provided that the needle angle is adjusted accord- 
ingly. Thus, altering the length ND from 1.5 inches to 1.7 
inches will have no effect on the alignment provided that in 
the former case the needle angle is 55 degrees and in the 
latter 60 degrees. Similarly, 1.5 inches at a needle angle of 
55 degrees will give the same results as 2.0 inches at a needle 
angle of 65 degrees. ; 


It remains to discuss the practical method of using these 
tables. Suppose we wish to design a tone-arm, or a carrying 
arm for a pick-up, which shall give the best possible alignment 
with a particular sound-box, or pick-up, how shall we proceed? 
Here is the method which I have found to work best. First 
of all decide what length you want between back pivot and 
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spindle centre. Draw a line PO of this length on the left-hand 
side of a sheet of drawing paper. Look up from Table I the 
corresponding value of PN. With centre P and radius PN 
on this arc; it does not matter geometrically where you take 
draw an arc of a circle as in Fig. 6. Take a convenient point 
it, but for other reasons it is usually convenient to have it 
about one or two inches to the right of O. Join NP and draw 
the line NS at the angle PNS read off from Table I. Along NS 
mark off the distance to S according to the length given in 
Table II for the particular stylus-bar length and needle angle 
you wish to use. Draw SL at right angles to SN and along it 
mark off a distance to L corresponding to the thickness of the 
sound-box from the needle point to the place where the end of 
the tone-arm comes when the sound-box is in position. Through 
L draw a line ALB at right angles to SL. The tone-arm 
should then be designed to go from the back-pivot P to the 
point L in such a way that its cross.section at L is in the 
direction ALB. As pointed out before, it does not matter, 
geometrically, what the actual shape of the arm is between 
those two points. But it does matter mechanically and 
acoustically, and it is to this aspect of the question that 
attention must now be directed. 
P. WILson. 


(To be continued.) 
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TWO PORTABLES 


By OUR EXPERT COMMITTEE 


E have been rather feeling the strain of the ‘ Port- 

VW able’’ season. It is an ungrateful task to be con- 
stantly expressing disappointment with results which 

have evidently only been achieved by the exercise of an extra- 
ordinary amount of thought, industry and inventive genius. 
The ingenuity displayed in devising fresh contrivances to save 
space is of itself a credit to the experts of the gramophone 
trade. We feel, however, in view of what has been done during 
the past two years to break down the wall of prejudice which 
lovers of real music had built up between themselves and the 
gramophone, that it would be a thousand pities if the work of 
demolition should be retarded in any way. We cannot believe 
that it will be greatly assisted by the indiscriminate exploita- 
tion of results which must in the nature of things fall far 
short of the highest standards which we are endeavouring to 
persuade the doubters are easily obtainable under modern 
conditions. We do not think, for instance, that anyone sitting 
tentatively on that wall would be persuaded to come down on 
the side of the gramophone as the result of a whole afternoon 
spent in enforced propinquity to some instruments to which 
we have listened lately, or be won over by the voice of that 
cacophonous nuisance, the American comedian, insistently up- 
raised in some rustic solitude or quiet backwater. Con- 
siderations of this nature make it impossible for us to approach 
the task of reporting on instruments of this type with any 
considerable degree of enthusiasm. ; 
In coming to an opinion about the merits or demerits of 
portables, we have perforce to take a lower standard than for 
really respectable instruments. This is not to say that the 
best portables are not better than many table models and 
cabinets; they are. But when we compare the best. of each 
class there is and can be no doubt that a portable cannot hope 
to compete with a larger instrument. Our standard in port- 
ables for the past few years has been the H.M.V. model. We 
reported highly on this when it was introduced in 1925, and 
we have seen no reason since to revise our opinion. Another 
mode] to which we felt able to give a special word of praise 


- was the new Decca 66, and now we have a third model to place 


in the front rank. We refer to the new Columbia 10 guinea 
model. This, indeed, will henceforth be one of our standards 
of comparison. Strictly speaking, its size almost entitles it 
to be considered as an ordinary table grand, with the addition 
of a handle. As a gramophone, compared with others of its 
kind, if it is less portable it is at any rate more bearable, and 
gives results which tonally are certainly not inferior to those 
of any other instrument in the same class. On vocal records of 
all ranges, from soprano to the deepest bass, the tone was pure, 
natural, and with considerable freedom from ‘‘ metallic lustre.’’ 
Orchestral and chamber music was reproduced with an amount 
of body and range of colour which only a short time ago would 
have been considered unattainable even on much more am- 
bitious models. We are sure that those who are content not 
to overstrain the capacity of what is, after all, an instrument 
of comparatively small amplification, either by the use of too 
thick a needle or too heavy a recording, will obtain results of 
considerable real musical value. Structurally, it presents 
many excellent features, but we regret to say that good align- 
ment is not one of them. The error is considerably greater 
than we can consider at all negligible in view of the bogy of 
record wear. 

Another instrument which we have tested is the new Decca 
No. 44. It would be unfair to expect this little instrument to 
reach the same tonal standards which one would apply to its 
bigger brother. It is in the first place eminently a portable 
amongst portables, and a perfect compendium of ingenious 
devices. Note, for instance, the way in which the little box 
containing the needle supply springs out from the side when 
the lid is lifted and disappears again when it is lowered; also 
the clips so disposed as to engage and hold in place the various 
moving parts when the instrument is closed. Tonally, we can 
only say that it is at least as good as can reasonably be ex- 
pected when its size and price are considered. In one respect, 
its power of diffusion of sound, we gave it-full marks. But we 
are not altogether satisfied that the sound-box is really suit- 
able to this model. A sound-box with a fuller tone is required. 
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JEWISH MUSIC AND RECENT RECORDS 
By ALEXANDER KRAUT 


T is generally recognised that Jews are a musical people. 
Meyerbeer, Mendelssohn, Offenbach, amongst composers, are 
just a few of the Jews whose compositions will always live. 

Executants by the dozen could be named who at the present 
time hold pre-eminent places and are recognised as virtuosi of 
the first class. ‘They are Jews. Impresarios, concert and 
theatrical, musical comedy composers, jazz writers, from the 
highest peaks of musical art down (it must be admitted) to the 
lowest, all are members of this dispersed and world-wide 
people. 

It would seem that to Jews their own music would be a 
matter of the greatest interest and occupy a special place in 
their affections; yet this is not so. The Jew assimilates so 
easily and so very thoroughly the music of the nation he 
happens to be living with that the tendency has been that his 
own music has been more or less neglected, and occupies a 
shadowy background to his life. It lives mostly in Synagogue 
music and in folk songs. It is not to be wondered at that in 
the past so little interest has been taken by Jews themselves 
in their own music. 

A musical tradition going back to over two thousand years 
must have had in its long history periods of depression, and 
only now are visible signs being manifested that a new interest 
is taking place. 

In England, America, the whole world over, Jews are 
writing music—a new music, music that expresses the Jewish 
soul, its aspirations and its tribulations, its ideals and its 
everyday life, the past and what the Jewish nation conceives 
and hopes will be a glorious future. This is real Jewish music, 
understood by all, an open book for the world to read; not 
bound by the shackles of a traditional form appreciated only 
by themselves, but incorporating those traditions to give this 
music a soul of its very own. Composers such as Bloch and 
Weinberg in America, Alman in London, are giving to the 
world a new conception of Jewish music. 

It cannot be a coincidence that the great development in the 
twin sciences of broadcasting and sound reproduction should 
have arisen at the same time as this reawakening of Jewish 
music. Probably it is a greater factor in its causation than is 
generally realised. The world-wide circulation of radio as a 
temporary, evanescent publicity agent, the gramophone record 
as a permanent and lasting symbol of enthusiasm, these have 
greatly helped, and in the future will continue to play still a 
greater part. The broadcasting of Bloch’s ‘Israel’ Sym- 
phony, followed soon after by the Jewish Musical Festival, 
gave strangers to this music an opportunity of judging and 
gauging its quality. 


Up to the time of writing, Columbia and Parlophone only 
have made additions to their Jewish lists. The following notes 


are intended mainly for the non-Jewish reader, to assist him’ 


in the appreciation of a new type of music. 
Parlophone D.10694—“‘ Yigdal ’’; ‘‘ W’hogen Baadenu.”’ 

These, I believe, were made in Cologne Great Synagogue. 
Lewandosky was a Jewish composer who was Cantor in Berlin 
for very many years. In his music outside influence is plainly 
discernible. These are grandiose settings of two Hebrew 
hymns, and behind the almost operatic effect will be discerned 
a sadness, a plaintive cry that is the ‘‘ badge of the tribe ’’ in 
their music. 

Columbia have issued a more lengthy and varied list. 
Fenigstein records the Jew in lighter mood. They are all 
from Jewish musical plays that have become popular all over 
the world. In London these plays were produced a short time 
ago in the Pavilion, Mile End, the famous London Yiddish 
playhouse. 

9378—‘‘ Lo Lonu ”’ and ‘‘A Yid, a Yid " are more jolly than 
the rest, very humorous, with quite rousing choruses. 9377— 
‘‘ Kinder Juhren’’ is a very plaintive song, beseeching the 
youth on tle threshold of life to cling to his religion and not 
to forget his great heritage. ‘‘ Motke Mach Nochamol ”’ is 
again humorous, almost racy. 9379—‘‘ Unzer Torah’”’ is a 
song illustrating the joy of the Jew in possession of his 
‘‘Porah ’’—the Bible. ‘‘ Dem Ziedens Yerusha’’ is of a 
different type, and is more akin to a genuine Jewish folk song. 

Herschman. Mr. Crabtree has written of this singer’s vocal 
ability. ‘‘ Dos Pastuchel’’ means ‘‘ The Shepherd,’ and in 
this most beautiful song the Shepherd is the Lord, who 
ceaselessly watches over his flock—Israel. It is the song of that 
Shepherd lovingly addressing his charges. ‘‘ Der Yid in Beis- 
Hamedrosch ’’ draws a contrast between the lives of Jew and 
Gentile. Mr. Sidney Grew tells me that he recognised in the 
tune a Neapolitan popular song! It is quite probable. The 
Jewish character comes out between the verses, when a pro- 
nounced oriental effect is heard quite definitely Jewish in 
character. 

Mark Raphael in the songs by Alman is in an entirely differ- 
ent class. Samuel Alman is a recognised and highly appre- 
ciated composer living in London. In 1911 his opera ‘‘ King 
Ahaz ’’ was produced at the opening of a new Jewish theatre. 

In these songs Alman approaches the ideal spoken of above, 
Jewish music with tradition as its soul, but not bound 
thereby. They are most lovely expressions of the inherent 
love for that Homeland that has for two thousand years been 
as a lodestone to Jews the world over, that land of their 
dreams—Palestine. 





RECORDS FOR ABROAD. 


Any,make of Record or any accessory sent to any 
part of the world on receipt of remittance, or 
C.O.D. where available. 

Packing and Postage is free on Records or light 
accessories over £3 in value. 


Our Wonderful Book 
“Everything for the Gramophone ” 


Free and Post Free 


THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE 











121, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


SEE THAT YOUR GRAMOPHONE 
REPAIRER USES 


REGISTERED TRADE MARE 


MAINSPRINGS 
GRAPHITE GREASE 


They are BRITISH and BEST 
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TRADE WINDS AND IDLE ZEPHYRS 


The Franck Piano Quintet 


The following note by M. André Mangeot is of historical 
importance, He writes :— 

‘* The few alterations from the indications on the score of 
the César Franck Quintet as recorded by Alfred Cortot and 
the International String Quartet for H.M.V. are based on the 
author’s own corrections from a copy which was used at the 
first performance of the work at the old Société Nationale in 
Paris when César Franck supervised the rehearsals. This 
copy was given to Cortot by Madame Chausson (widow of the 
French composer) who was then Secretary to the Society and 
who collected the parts in the artists’ room of the Salle Pleyel, 
where they had been intentionally left after the performance 
by the players (Saint-Saéns and the Marsick Quartet) who did 
not want to see the work again! 

‘‘ The first correction appears in the twelfth and thirteenth 
bar from the beginning, where the piano plays a big crescendo 
(instead of diminuendo) to lead back into the fortissimo of 
the strings. The next alteration is on p. 18 of the Eulenberg 
miniature score, bars 4, 5 and 6, where a crescendo leads to an 
accelerando at the ff when it becomes a real ‘ two in a bar.’ 
The same alteration occurs in the corresponding passage at 
the top of p. 21. Lastly, on p. 30, the crescendo of the 11th 
bar is taken out, as well as the diminuendo on p. 31, bar 5.” 


Psychic Unity 

It was left to the musical critic of Het Vaderland (The 
Hague) to say, ‘‘I have never heard so superlative a psychic 
unity ’’ as the two-piano recitals of Ethel Bartlett and Rae 
Robertson; but, indeed, he expressed what everyone felt who 
was at the Molian Hall on the 19th. Two new pieces, specially 
written for the Robertsons by Arnold Bax—TZhe Poisoned 
Fountain and The Devil that tempted St. Anthony—make a 
good triad with Moy Mell, and members of the N.G.S. will be 
interested to hear that the programme included both the 
Mozart Sonata in D major and the Brahms Variations on a 
theme of Haydn. Both works are still in abeyance so far as 
the N.G.S. is concerned; but the records of them must be 
completed sooner or later if members will support the idea. 


Other Concerts 

Perhaps the most notable performance of the month was that 
of the First Symphony of Brahms by the Budapest Symphony 
Orchestra under Dohnanyi at the Queen’s Hall, but it was 
only one work out of two memorable programmes. On a smaller 
scale, the three Schubert programmes arranged by Mme. Adila 
Fachiri at the Wigmore Hall were equally memorable. At the 
second Harold Dalquist sang a group of songs from Die Schéne 
Miillerin almost perfectly, and Frederick Wiihrer and Angus 
Morrison played the long and lovely Duo in C major for piano- 
forte (four hands) with indescribable relish. But it was 
Madame Fachiri herself who carried the honours of the three 
recitals, and the news that she has recorded a Beethoven 
sonata with Professor Tovey for the National Gramophonic 
Society will be recognized as yet another triumph for the 
Society. 


Madrigals 


The plea for more records of madrigals, in the Correspond- 
ence this month, was reinforced when the English Singers gave 
their recital at the Molian Hall on the 13th. Nearly every- 
thing that they sing so exquisitely would go on a record; they 
have an enormous following in this country and in America; 
and madrigal singing is essentially one of those things which 
should be done in the intimacy of the home or else heard on 


the gramophone. The concert platform, even with a big table 
to sit round, is rather trying. So it is to be hoped that H.M.V. 
will add many more to the three records of the English Singers 
in the catalogue. 


Eric Marshall 


The programme of Mr. Marshall’s very interesting song 
recital at the Wigmore Hall on June 6th had its humorous 
side in the three advertisements which adorned it. One page 
began ‘‘ Eric Marshall makes Records only for His Master’s 
Voice ’’?; another, ‘‘ Eric Marshall records exclusively for De 
Forest Phonofilms Limited,’’ and the third, ‘* Eric Marshall 
records exclusively for Brunswick frecords.’? Anyhow, the cat 
is out of the bag now. 


The Gramophone Shop 


An article in the Talking Machine World (U.S.A.) for June 
gives the early history of the venture of Messrs. J. F. Brogan 
and W. H. Tyler, who started ‘‘ The Gramophone Shop ”’ 
(about nine by eighteen feet) in New York on April 2nd for 
the sale of the best type of music. Sales averaged over a 
thousand dollars a week from the beginning, and already a 
move to larger quarters has been made necessary. These two 
enterprising men, who are both musical enthusiasts as well as 
expert salesmen, have even had special albums made up for 
our N.G.S. records. 


Hints on Score “Reading 


The articles on the use of the miniature score which started 
last month are part of a small book on the subject by Mr. 
W. A. Chislett, which Messrs. Hawkes will publish in the 
autumn. 


Novice Corner 

This little shilling book, ‘‘ Novice Corner,’’ which we pub- 
lished last month, is having a remarkably good ‘‘ press.”’ 
Wherever it has found its way it seems to have told the reader 
exactly what he wanted to know; and this emboldens us to 
suggest that a simple and practical way of helping Tue 
GRAMOPHONE is to ensure that your local gramophone dealer 
stocks ‘‘ Novice Corner.’’ The terms to dealers are exactly 
the same as for THE GRAMOPHONE itself. 


The little book can also be obtained through any of Messrs. 
W. H. Smith’s bookstalls. 


N.G.S. in the Theatre 


An urgent request for records of modern music to be used 
for a Russian play, ‘‘ Nju,’’ at the Gate Theatre Studio, led to 
the loan of advance pressings of the N.G.S. records of Mali- 
piero’s Stornelli e Ballate, This is the first time that N.G.S. 
records have been used in a theatre. 


Celluloid Records 


There is nothing new about the “ celluloid ’’ record, as any 
veteran of the gramophone world will tell you; but three or 
four companies have recently been formed which hope to over- 
come the difficulties of printing them in bulk. In some ways 
the reproduction of dance tunes or band music or the human 
voice on one of these feather-weight and practically indes- 
tructible discs is more uncanny than the reproduction of the 
masterpieces of Columbia and H.M.V.; and for advertising 
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purposes at least they are sure of a vogue. But it would be 
premature to judge the value of them to the ordinary gramo- 
phone-lover until the promised millions of them are actually 
offered for sale ata shilling apiece or given to us by adver- 
tisers; and foe the moment the chief interest of them is 
financial. 


The Baby Panatrope 


The new Panatrope model was demonstrated at a luncheon 
recently given by the British Brunswick Company at the Savoy 
Hotel, and acquitted itself creditably under rather trying con- 
ditions. The Right Hon. J. H. Thomas, who was in an ex- 
ceptionally racy mood, found time to say a serious word about 
the importance of improving the ‘‘ amenities ’’ of the English- 
man’s home by the introduction of the piano and the gramo- 
phone; and, indeed, the gramophone trade as a whole is willy 
nilly a beneficent part of ‘our corporate life, to which the 
Baby Panatrope will contribute its share. In due course it 
will be cherished (or exposed) by our Spartan Expert Com- 
mittee; but anyone who has heard one of the large Panatropes 
in hall or cinema will recognise 


the importance of the moment 
when an electrical reproducing 


machine is marketed at about 
forty guineas and is obtainable 
on the instalment system. 


Hymns 

A reader writes from Penang: 
‘*T was very glad to see the issue 
of For all the Saints sung by the 
Temp'e Choir to the tune in the 
appendix of the English Hymnal. 
I should like to suggest that one 
or two of the hymn tunes which 
were specially printed for use in 
St. Martins-in-the-Fields by Mr. 
Martin Shaw, where I first heard 
them, should be recorded.”’ 


‘Remaindered 

It is worth noting that Francis 
Toye’s The Well-Tempered Musi- 
clan is now remaindered at Qs. 
(instead of 5s.) and Verdi, Wer- 
el’s famous novel, written round 
the composer’s life, at 5s. (in- 
stead of 16s.). These books are 
both in Glaisher’s catalogue. 


B.M.I. Convention +« ~ 


The British Music Industries’ Convention was held at 
Buxton last month, and everybody in the gramophone world 
seems to have had a good time and to have Lenefited by the 
opportunity of hearing other people’s opinions on the questions 
of the moment—copyright fees, cheap records, etc. The 
general prosperity of the trade helped no doubt to induce 
cheerfulness even in the defeatists; and the concert at the 
Palace Hotel was in the capable hands of the Edison Bell 
Company, which, by the way, had just had a most successful 
annual outing at Margate. 


Music Teaching 


The Seventh Summer Course in Music Teaching starts 
to-day in the ideal surroundings of Oxford, under the Presi- 
dency of Sir Hugh Allen and the direction of Major J. T. 
Bavin. An immense field is covered in the schedule for the 
fortnight’s activity. 
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eArthur Brooks 

The appointment of Mr. Arthur Brooks as Artistic Director 
of the Columbia Company may not be directly due to the 
fascinating article which he contributed to our May number; 
but it is the sort of promotion that all who read the article 
will agree he richly deserves after his strenuous years in the 
Columbia Recording Studio, and his countless friends will 
raise the glass in salutation. He will not be able to respond to 
the toast individually, or what is referred to in an official 
communiqué as ‘ his enlarged sphere ”’ will hardly bear the 
strain, 


The Schubert (Centenary 


In the British Zone of operations the prizes for symphonic 
works in the International Composers’ Contest organized by 
the Columbia Company in celebration of the Schubert Cen- 
tenary were awarded, out of 66 competitors, to Mr. Frank 
Merrick, of Manchester, and Mr. J. St. A. Johnson, of 
Virginia Water, who divided the first prize of £150, and to 
Mr. Havergal Brian, of West Dulwich, who won the second 
prize of £50. The winner of the 
£2,000 prize was Kurt Attenburg, 
conductor of the Stockholm Or- 
chestra. It is evident from the 
judges’ report that the public 
spirit shown by Columbia has been 
more than justified. 


Schubert ‘Records 

Readers who have got or intend 
to get the Octet and the B minor 
Trio records issued by Columbia 
last month should not miss the 
important articles on them by 
Sydney Grew in the British Musi- 
cian for July: and the reviews of 
the de Falla records are equally 
important. 


Loud Speaker Location 

An article with this title, 
‘* Tracing sound pulses by photo- 
graphy in the Auditorium,’’ is 
contributed by Professor A, H. 
Davis, of the National Physical 
Laboratory, to the Wireless 
World for June 20th and 27th, 
and will interest the general 
reader as well as the expert. 


Binding Cases 

We have a few binding cases for Volume V, in black cloth 
with gilt lettering as in previous volumes, which can be had 
from the London Office at 3s. 6d. post free. A few copies of 
the precious Index to Volume V (2s. 6d.) are still waiting to 
be snapped up. 


The Yagerphone 

The public demonstration at the Great Eastern Hotel on 
June 11th was quite an informal affair. The visitors were able 
to walk about and examine the various models at their pleasure. 
Of course, in these circumstances the tonal qualities of an in- 
strument cannot be fairly judged, and we must leave this aspect 
of the question to another occasion when our Expert Committee 
may be able to give a considered opinion. We should, however, 
remark that our representatives were much impressed both by 
the remarkably low prices and by the excellent cabinet work. 
These things leapt to the eye. 
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Moving Coil Speakers 


In an early issue our Expert Committee will give a report 
on a number of moving coil loud speakers. The market is 
flooded just now with different versions, many, if not most of 
them, made primarily to sell and not to use. A good moving 
coil speaker cannot be produced for the price at which some 
are sold. The actual cost of the wire cannot be less than about 
30s. if the field windings are to be adequate. It is easy but 
fatal to economise in wire. It is equally easy to have the 
magnet-pots cast from old salmon tins. But good material 
costs money; it would be in the highest degree uneconomical 
to buy any particular moving coil speaker merely on the ground 
that it is cheaper than others. 

The models received to date include the well-known Magna- 
vox, a specially massive and efficient model produced by 
Electro-Acoustic Products of Cardiff, and a thoroughly well- 
made and clean-looking model made from parts sold by The 
Cromwell Engineering Company of Wimbledon. These models 
will be tested on Gramo-Electric Amplifier No. 2, the A.C. 
version of which has been completed ready for description as 
soon as possible. It gives startlingly good results. 


Books and Music ‘Recetved 


Clara Butt, her Life-story, by Winifred Ponder 
12s. 6d. net). 

Beethoven, the Pianoforte Sonatas II, by A. Forbes Milne 
(Musical Pilgrim series, Oxford University Press, 1s. 6d. net). 

Trislets for violin, ’cello and piano by Arthur Trew: First 
and Second Sets (Oxford University Press, 4s. 6d. each). 

Five Trish Folk Tunes, arranged for ’cello and piano by 
Howard Ferguson (Oxford University Press, 3s. 6d.). 

Squire’s Evening Lullaby, by J. H. Squire, and Lullaby, by 
H. F. Petersen (Arthur H. Stockwell Ltd.). 

Sonatina (piano, 3s. 6d.), When I am dead, my dearest 
(song, 2s.) and We'll to the woods no more (song cycle, 4s.) by 
John Ireland (Oxford University Press). 

The Feast of Christmas (song, 2s.) by 8. Taylor Harris 
(Oxford University Press). 


(Harrap, 


Far afield 


A postcard from Oscar Preuss, the genial recording director 
of Parlophone, whose article appeared in our March issue, tells 
that he has been making records at Zagreb, Belgrade and 
Bucharest, that he finds the weather uncomfortably hot, and 
wishes he was back in his lovely cool studio at Carlton Hill. 


Condolences 


Readers all over the world will wish to join with us in an 
expression of sympathy with Mr. William Manson—so long our 
good friend as manager of the Oxford Street branch of H.M.V. 
and now manager of the Australian branch at Sydney—in the 
loss of his gifted and beloved wife. Mabel Manson, with her 
fine soprano voice ard wide hospitality in the Cricklewood 
days, will be sincerely mourned by all who knew her. 

Marie Novello’s death came as a great shock. She was a 
good friend to THr GramMopHONE, and it will be remembered 
how she played for us at the Caxton Hall Tests in 1925. Her 
“dison Bell records remain to remind us of her brilliant style, 
and it is good to hear that she recently made some records for 
H.M.V. 


Gramophone Societies’ Reports 


The remark under this heading last month that the activities 
of the Societies seemed to be dwindling referred only to the 
approach of the summer season, when most of the Societies 
suspend their meetings; and there was no intention of suggest- 
ing that the movement as a whole was losing impetus. On the 
contrary, the appearance of new Gramophone Societies is far 
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more common than the disappearance of the old ones; and in 
view of the firm line which the bulk of our readers took about 
the alleged excessive space devoted to G.S. reports in the past 
we rather reluctantly demurred to a recent suggestion that 
Tue GRAMOPHONE should have a special section for Gramophone 
Societies every month. But our contemporary, The Sound 
Wave, has shouldered this enterprise, and all members of 
Societies who wish to read full reports of their own and of 
other Societies’ doings should make a note of this. 

At the June meeting of the Ilford and District Gramophone 
Society the Voxaurea was successfully demonstrated by Mr. 
Barnard, of the K.T.B. Manufacturing Co , and a particularly 
good programme of recent records was chosen by Mr. T. H. 
Randell. Meetings, first Tuesday of the month, at 79, Cran- 
brook Road. 


What Next ? 


The Victor Talking Machine Co. is offering a prize of 
twenty-five thousand dollars for the best symphonic compo- 
sition by an American, and two prizes of ten thousand and 
five thousand dollars for a ‘‘ concert number ’’ that may be 
played by an American dance, jazz or popular concert 
orchestra. 


Cook’s Tours 


May we remind readers of the paragraph with this heading 
in the May number, p. 513? Another fascinating idea for 
holiday makers, to which Messrs. Cook have drawn our atten- 
tion, is to go to Venice to hear Cavalleria Rusticana and 
Pagliacci sung on a stage at the side of the Piazza San Marco, 
which faces the Cathedral. 


« & 
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NATIONAL GRAMOPHONIC 
SOCIETY NOTES 
Next Meeting 
An informal meeting will be held at Murdoch’s Salons, 48, 
Oxford Street, London, W.1, on Wednesday, July 18th. 
The proceedings will begin at 6.30 p.m., and it is hoped that 


an interesting programme of new recordings will be possible. 
Members are invited to bring their friends. 


Stornelli e Ballate 

Records 103 and -104, containing Malipiero’s Stornelli e 
Ballate played by the Poltronieri String Quartet of Milan, are 
now ready. They can be fetched from 58, Frith Street, but 
they will not be sent out to any members yet, unless instruc- 
tions are received. With the Bax Moy Mell record, No. 102, 
they will normally be included in the next big batch, particu- 
lars of which will be forwarded to all members as soon as the 
recordings are passed by the Advisory Committee. 


[All Communications should be addressed to the Secretary, 
N.G.8., 58, Frith Street, London, W. 1.) 
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HINTS ON SCORE READING 


(Continued from June, p. 3/) 


By W. A. 


YHE WOOD-WIND. 
HE wood-wind instruments are so called because they 

I were originally, and still are in most cases, made of 

wood. The various members of this group are divided 
into three distinct species, namely, the flutes, the double-reed 
instruments, and the single-reed instruments. 

The Flute is easily identifiable as it is held horizontally when 
being played. The sound is produced by blowing across a 
hole cut in the side of the tube at one end, the edge of which 
cuts the stream of breath in two and so sets up vibrations. 
A system of holes cut further along the tube, the covering and 
uncovering of which is controlled by keys, governs the pitch 
of the notes within the limits of about one octave, and higher 
notes are produced by increasing the breath pressure. 

The flute is the most agile of all the wind instruments, and 
can be played with great rapidity and clarity. The higher 
notes, which are the better known, are rather expressionless, 
but the lower ones have a beautiful rich quality which at 
times approximates to that of the softer notes of the trumpet. 
A beautiful example of the use of the middle and lower ranges 
of notes is to be found in the opening bars of ‘‘ L’Aprés-midi 
d’un Faune,’’ and an illustration of the wonderful agility of 
the flute is provided in a short trifle by Rimsky-Korsakov 
called ‘‘ The Flight of the Bumble Bee ’’ (H.M.V. record). 

The Piccolo is a small flute, and is not used so much in the 
orchestra, but, when necessary, its shrill and piercing notes 
can be heard above all the noise of the full orchestra. The 
concluding bars of Beethoven’s ‘‘ Egmont” Overture (Phil. 
score, Col. record) and the Scherzo in Tchaikovsky’s Fourth 
Symphony both illustrate the sound of the piccolo. 

The Oboe is the treble of the double-reed instruments, is 
held vertically, and is distinguishable in appearance from the 
clarinets by the slenderness of its mouthpiece. The sound is 
produced by two thin strips of cane (called reeds) fastened 
together, which are made to vibrate by the breath of the player 
being forced through the tiny passage between them. The 
pitch is regulated by the pressure of the lips on the double- 
reed, the variations in the breath pressure and a key system 
similar to that of the flute. 

The oboe is a treacherous instrument in all save very skilled 
hands, but is capable of producing sounds of the greatest charm 
and delicacy with a piquant, ‘‘ acid”’ flavour which is quite 
distinctive and unique. It is frequently used in music of a 
pastoral character, and pleasantly recalls the shepherd’s pipe 
in the Scherzo of Beethoven’s “ Pastoral’? Symphony. Two 
of the most beautiful and effective passages ever given to the 
oboe are those at the beginning of the second movements of 
Beethoven’s ‘ Eroica’? Symphony (Phil. score, Col. and 
H.M.V. records), and Schubert’s Symphony in C major (Phil. 
score, Col. and H.M.V. records) respectively. 

The origin of the name of the Cor Anglais is somewhat 
mysterious, as it is neither a horn nor is it of English in- 
vention. In appearance it is very much like the oboe except 
that it is larger and the double-reed is connected to the in- 
strument by a short curved tube. The methods of producing 
and controlling the sounds from the two instruments are 
identical, but the tone of the cor anglais is more mellow and 
its lower notes are particularly full and rich. It is heard at 
its best in flowing melodies, and the classic example of its use 
is in the Largo of Dvorak’s ‘‘ New World ”’ Symphony (Eulen- 
berg score, Col. records). Another beautiful example is the 
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opening melody in the ‘‘ Roman Carnival’’ Overture by 
Berlioz. Several opportunities of comparing the respective 
tones of the oboe and cor anglais are given in ‘‘ L’Aprés-midi 
d’un Faune.”’ 

A still larger member of the double-reed family is the 
Bassoon, in which the tube is about nine feet long. For con- 
venience in playing this tube is bent back on itself, and a long 
thin mouthpiece is attached to the narrower end to carry 
the double reed. The deeper notes of the bassoon (as heard 
in the opening bars of Tchaikovsky’s ‘‘ Pathetic ’’ Symphony) 
are very ponderous and heavy. The middle and higher notes, 
which have a nasal, but often pleasant quality, are illustrated 
very well towards the end of the Overture to ‘‘ The Barber 
of Seville ’’ (Phil. score, Col. and H.M.V. records), when a 
scrap of melody, which has been played earlier in the Overture 
by the oboe and horn in turn, is given to the clarinet and 
bassoon in succession. Comical effects are demanded also from 
the bassoon at times, such as that produced by the three down- 
ward notes reiterated as an accompaniment to the oboe tune 
in the Scherzo of Beethoven’s ‘‘ Pastoral’? Symphony already 
mentioned. These notes have been said to suggest the gait of 
a drunken peasant. 

The last of this family is the Double Bassoon, and the re- 
lationship between this monster and the bassoon is similar to 
that between the double-bass and the ’cello, Even more gruff 
and heavy in tone than the bassoon, the double bassoon is used 
mainly to grunt ejaculatory notes and to support and add 
weight to the double-basses, as it does, for example, through- 
out the last movement of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony (Phil. 
score, Col. and H.M.V. records). 

The chief member of the family of single-reed instruments 
is the B flat Clarinet, which is similar in external appearance 
to the oboe. The reed in the clarinet is, however, much larger 
than those in the oboe, and closes one end of the tube 
sufficiently to make the instrument act in a similar manner to 
a stopped organ pipe. The effect of this is that the pitch is 
an octave lower than that of the other wood-wind instruments 
of equal tube length. The sound is produced by the vibration 
of the reed caused by the player’s breath, and the pitch is 
controlled by breath pressure and by a key system which is 
rather complicated. The tone of the clarinet is capable of 
more variation than that of any of the other wood-wind in- 
struments. Its lowest notes are rich but rather hollow, while 
its middle and higher notes are suave and possess a ‘‘ femin- 
ine ’’ quality. 

The clarinet is the most generally useful member of the 
wood-wind group, and is used unsparingly both for melodic 
and harmonic purposes. An illustration of the different tones 
will be found in a short solo about the middle of the Scherzo 
in Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony, while the peculiar and 
distinctive warmth of its tone is demonstrated when the 
clarinet joins the oboe in a repetition of the opening melody 
in the second movement of Schubert’s Symphony in C major, 
which is played first by the oboe alone. 

Clarinets of many different natural tunings are prescribed 
by the older composers, but some of these are now obsolete. 
Those in A and C are used sometimes, and jn modern works 
the high-pitched ones in D and E flat are occasionally pre- 
scribed and used. The principles of construction and method 
of playing are, however, the same as those of the B flat 
clarinet. 
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Other members of the same family are the Bassett Horn 
and the Bass Clarinet. The former is an alto instrument 
much used by Mozart, and has been revived by Richard 
Strauss and a‘few others. The latter is of more recent origin, 
and in appearance is like a large clarinet with an upturned 
bell made of metal, and a mouthpiece which is curved rather 
like a snake. It is written for chiefly in its deeper register, 
which resembles that of the B flat clarinet, but is at once more 
impressive and softer. Its tones are easily recognisable in the 
‘* Dance of the Sugar-Plum Fairy’’ from Tchaikovsky’s 
‘* Casse Noisette Suite ’’ (Eulenberg score, Col. and H.M.V. 
records), and less easily in several places in ‘‘ Siegfried’s 
Funeral March’? from Wagner’s ‘‘ Twilight of the Gods ”’ 
(Phil. score, H.M.V. records). 

The ‘‘ Instruments of the Orchestra ’’ records contain typical 
passages played by most of these instruments. Other records 
which illustrate the differences in tone between the members 
of the wood-wind group are those containing Grieg’s ‘‘ Nor- 
wegian Dances ’’ (Col.), ‘‘ Morning,’”’ from the same composer’s 
first ‘‘ Peer Gynt Suite ’’ (Col. and H.M.V.), and the Dances 
from Borodine’s ‘‘ Prince Igor ’’ (Phil. score, Col. and Elec. 
records). 


THE BRASS. 


The name given to this group of instruments is convenient 
but not strictly accurate, as various metals are employed in 
their construction. The common factors between the various 
members of this group are that they are all made of metal and 
that the method of producing the sound is similar throughout. 
The functions of the reeds in the wood-wind instruments are 
performed in the brass instruments by the lips, which, being 
supported by a cup, are made to vibrate by the forcing of the 
breath between them. The pitch of the notes produced is con- 
trolled partly by the degree of tightness with which the lips 
are pinched together and partly by a series of valves which 
are controlled by pistons, and which have the effect of varying 
the length of the tube of the instrument by certain fixed 
amounts. These valves are a recent invention, and the older 
composers were restricted to the comparatively small number 
of notes that it was possible to play by varying the tension of 
the lips alone. 

The most important instrument in this group is the Horn, 
or French Horn. This has a tube about twelve feet long, 
which is coiled in a circular manner for convenience. The 
French horn is derived from the hunting horn, and it is used 
frequently, therefore, to play calls such as that in the first 
bar of Weber’s ‘‘ Oberon ’’ Overture (Phil. score, H.M.V. 
record), but its tone has such a great variety of quality and a 
wide range of power that it is put to all sorts of uses, both 
melodic and harmonic. Its singing tones, as heard in the 
opening melody of Schubert’s C major Symphony, are beauti- 
fully soft and tender, but it can roar very loudly when required 
as in Wagner’s ‘“‘ Flying Dutchman ”’ Overture. 

The insertion of the hand or a mute (which is a conical 
piece of metal) into the flare or bell alters both the tone and 
the pitch. ‘ These contrasts in tone can be distinguished in the 
accompaniment to the long oboe solo which commences about 
one-third of the way through ‘‘ Don Juan,’’ by Strauss. The 
normal complement of French horns in the orchestra is four, 
and a beautiful example of the playing of the whole quartet 
is that at the beginning of Weber’s ‘‘ Der Freischiitz ’’ Over- 
ture (Phil. score, H.M.V. record). 

The Trumpet is very similar in appearance to the cornet of 
the brass and military bands, but has a more brilliant and 
refined tone. Its loud notes are very piercing and somewhat 
shrill. Classic examples of its use as a solo instrument are 
the opening bars of Wagner’s ‘‘ Rienzi’’ Overture (Phil. 
score, Col. and H.M.V. records) and a passage in Beethoven’s 
‘* Leonora No. 3’ Overture (Phil. score, Col. and H.M.V. 
records), which is reminiscent of the bugle calls used in the 
Army. 


A deeper-toned relative is the Bass Trumpet, but this is not 
yet a regular member of the orchestra. Its tone can be heard 
in places in ‘‘ Siegfried’s Funeral March”’ from Wagner’s 
‘* Twilight of the Gods,’’ particularly when it joins the horns 
and tubas in playing the ‘‘ Siegfried motif ’’ about the middle. 

The Trombone differs from the other brass instruments in 
that the pitch is controlled by a telescopic sliding mechanism 
instead of valves and pistons. The result is that any shade of 
pitch within the compass of the instrument can be obtained, 
and the player has to judge for himself the distance the slide 
must travel to produce a certain note just as a violinist has to 
decide for himself the exact position of the string on which to 
place his finger to produce the desired note. Staves for three 
varieties of trombones—alto, tenor and bass—will be found in 
some of the older scores, but the alto instrument is rarely used 
nowadays, its part being played by the tenor trombone. The 
only differences between the tenor and bass trombones are 
that the latter is larger and deeper toned, and that a handle 
is attached to the slide to enable the player to extend it to the 
utmost limit. The trombones are enormously pewerful instru- 
ments, and can dominate the whole orchestra when required 
as at the end of ‘‘ Tannhiuser ’’ Overture, and when they play 
in octaves the melody first given to the horns at the opening 
of Schubert’s C major Symphony. 

The prototype of the double bass in the string family and 
double bassoon in the wood-wind group is the Bass Tuba. This 
instrument is of aldermanic proportions, and consists of a 
very long tube terminating in a huge bell. The tube is wound 
into an approximately oval shape to enable it to be clasped 
in the arms of the player. The method of playing and the 
mechanism are similar to those of the horn and trumpet, but 
the tuba is often provided with a fourth valve and piston to 
enable the lowest notes to be reached. As is to be expected, 
the tones produced are very heavy and ponderous and possess 
a ‘‘ woolly ’’ quality which is very well reproduced in the 
‘‘ Instruments of the Orchestra ’’ records. The tuba has only 
been introduced into the orchestra in recent times, but is used 
very largely by Tchaikovsky in his symphonies and Wagner 
in his music-dramas. The latter even uses a whole family of 
tubas, known as Wagnerian Tubas, a quartet of which play one 
of the themes near the beginning of ‘‘ Siegfried’s Funeral 
March.”’ 


THE PERCUSSION, 


The sounds produced by the various members of this group 
are very diverse in character, but are caused in all cases by 
the striking of one body against another. In an orchestra it 
is usual to have two players in charge of the ‘‘ battery,’’ or 
‘* kitchen,’’ as the whole group is often called, but their num- 
bers are reinforced when necessary. 

The principal members of the group are the Kettle Drums, 
which consist of parchment stretched across the open end of 
large copper or brass bowls of varying size. By means of 
screws the tension of the parchment can be regulated, which 
enables the drum to be tuned to definite pitches. 

The kettle drums are used in pairs usually, though modern 
composers sometimes require more, and these are tuned to the 
tonic and dominant below the tonic of the key in which the 
composition is written. Other tunings are prescribed some- 
times, an example of which is contained in the Scherzo of 
Beethoven’s ‘‘ Choral’? Symphony (Phil. score, Col. and 
H.M.V. records), where they are tuned an octave apart. 

The drum sticks are made of pliant wood and the heads are 
covered with felt or leather, though occasionally the bare wood 
is used and sometimes sticks with sponge-covered heads are 
used, With a single stroke of the stick a resonant “ pinging ”’ 
note is produced, while the familiar purring roll is produced 
by striking the drum with each stick in rapid alternation. A 
good example of the roll occurs about one-third of the way 
through Wagner’s ‘ Flying Dutchman” Overture. This 
starts softly and gradually gets louder and louder. 
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The other members of the drum family are quite indefinite 
in pitch and are used in the orchestra much less frequently. 
The Side Drum is small and resembles the drum so popular in 
the nursery. It is used mainly for its dry, rattling roll, the 
production of which is materially helped by some strands of 
gut (called ‘‘ snares ’’) stretched across the lower face. The 
well-known Bass Drum of huge proportions merely produces a 
loud but dull booming noise. 

The Cymbals are usually associated with the bass drum, and, 
in fact, one of the pair is sometimes fastened to the drum 
itself so as to enable the player to hold its partner in one hand 
and a drum-stick in the other. The cymbals are made of very 
fine quality brass, and the action when striking one against 
the other must be partly sideways so that the vibrations are 
not deadened. Another method of use is to suspend one cymbal 
by its leather loop and either strike it single blows or play 
rolls on it with the drum-sticks. Both methods of use are 
illustrated in the ‘‘ Instruments of the Orchestra ’’ records. 

An instrument which is related both to the drum family 
and the cymbal is the Tambourine. This is a miniature drum 
with only one parchment face and with a number of small 
cymbals fixed into the side in such a manner that they can 
jingle against one another. The tambourine is used very 
effectively in ‘‘ Roman Carnival ’’ Overture by Berlioz, and in 
many compositions in which local colour is desired. The 
Castanets are also used to give local colour, and the locality 
intended to be depicted in this instance is usually Spain. The 
castanets are merely pieces of hard wood, which are clapped 
together. 

The remainder of the instruments in the percussion group 
give sounds of a bell-like character. That with the most refined 
tone and capable of the greatest agility is the Celesta. This 
is like a dwarf piano with a compass of about four octaves and 
in which steel plates take the place of strings. These are 
struck by hammers manipulated by a keyboard, also like that 
of a piano. The tone is delicate and shimmering, particularly 
in the higher notes. The celesta was introduced into the 
orchestra by Tchaikovsky in the ‘‘ Dance of the Sugar-Plum 
Fairy,’’ one of the numbers in the ‘‘ Casse Noisette ’’ Suite. 

The Glockenspiel is an earlier form of celesta, in which the 
steel bars are struck by hammers held in the hands of the 
player. The tone is similar to that of the celesta but smaller 
and more tinkling, and it therefore still keeps its position as a 
regular member of the orchestra. Considerable use is made of 
the glockenspiel in ‘‘ Don Juan” and in the Dances from 
** Prince Igor.” 

The Xylophone is another instrument played with hammers 
in the same way as the glockenspiel, but the bars are made of 
wood instead of metal. 

When bell sounds of a deeper pitch than those within the 
capacity of the celesta or glockenspiel are required, the ser- 
vices of a set of Tubular Bells are requisitioned. This instru- 
ment consists of a large frame from which are suspended metal 
tubes of different length. These are struck with a mallet. 

The remaining members of this group who have any serious 
claims to be considered regular members of the orchestra are 
the Gong, which is an outsize of the familiar household article, 
and the Triangle. The latter is a steel rod bent into the shape 
of a triangle with the ends not quite touching. Its tinkling 
note is very familiar, and is produced by tapping it with a 
metal rod. 

In order to economise space, the parts for the instruments 
having no pitch significance are written usually on staves of 
one line. 

For the purpose of obtaining realistic or picturesque effects, 
composers have written ‘‘ parts’ for a ‘‘ Wind Machine ”’ (in 
“* Don Quixote ” by Strauss), some Iron Chains (in Schénberg’s 
‘‘ Gurrelieder ’’), some Musical Spoons (in Auric’s ‘ Les 
Matelots ’’), and all sorts of other contraptions, but their 
utility is restricted to the unique effect desired in a particular 
piece of descriptive music, and such devices can hardly be 
classed as musical instruments, or even ‘ kitchen ”’ utensils. 
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B.B.C. PROGRAMMES 


The following are some recent programmes broadcast by the 
London Editor from Savoy Hill :— 


JUNE 5TH. 
Col. L.2035. 


Parlo. R.20048. 


H.M.V. D.B.910. 


Col. L.2062. 


H.M.V. 
Brunswick 10251 
Col. X.339 

H.M.V. 


JUNE 12TH. 
Parlo. E.10670. 


Brunswick 80017. 


Part 2. 
Zono. A.328. 
H.M.V. C.1292 
Col. L.2046. 
Col. 1.2105. 
Part 6. 
H.M.V. D.Q.102 


Regal G.9041. . 


JUNE 19TH. 
H.M.V. C.1374. 


Col. 9264. 


H.M.V. B.2342. 
Parlo. E.10626. 


Parlo. R.20018. 


H.M.V. D.1303. 
Col. L.2069. 


Electron 0222. 
H.M.V. B.2713. 


D.A.731. 


D.B.934. 


The Trumpet shall sound (The Messiah) 
(Harold Williams). 

Amaro sol per te m’era il morire (Leh- 
mann and Kiepura). 

Nocturne in C minor (Tchaikovsky) 
(Renée Chemet). 

Le Roi d’Ys, Vainement, ma bien 
aimée (Lalo) (Joseph Rogatchewsky). 

After a dream (Fauré) (Casals). 

Standchen (Richard Strauss) (Dux). 

Home, sweet Home (Dame Clara Butt). 

Death of Boris (Boris Godounov) 
(Chaliapine). 


Gott griiss Euch (Lohengrin) (Ivar 
Andrésen and Ed. Habich). 
Fétes (Debussy ) (State Op. Orch.). 


O Divine Redeemer (Gounod) (Jones). 

Polonaise in A major (Chopin) (Mark 
Hambourg). 

Largo (Handel) (Gaspar Cassado). 

Trioin B flat(Schubert) (d’Aranyi vio- 
lin, Salmond ’cello, Myra Hess piano). 

Chi mi frena (Lucia di Lammermoor, 
Donizetti) (Galli-Curci, Homer, Gigli, 
De Luca, Pinza, Bada). 

Inthe Firing Line (Coles) (International 
Staff Band of the Salvation Army). 


Wee Man at the Loom, etc. (Massed Pipe 
Bands, Aldershot Command). 

Sea Song Medley (Debroy Somers 
Band). 

We play at Soldiers (R.A.F. Band). 

The Grenadiers (Waldteufel) (Dajos 
Bela Orchestra). 

Triumphal March (Verdi) (Chorus and 
Orchestra of the State Opera House 
Berlin). 

Bees’ Wedding (Mendelssohn) (Irene 
Scharrer). 

Rakoczy March (from ‘‘ The Damnation 
of Faust ’’) (Berlioz). 

The Dicky Bird Hop (Ronald Gourlay). 

If I only had you (Davies) (De 
Groot and Piccadilly Orchestra). 





IMPORTANT 


NOTICE ! 








EVERY RECORD referred to by the 
London Editor in his weekly broadcast is 
stocked, and can be instantly supplied by 


Gramophone Specialists to H.M. the King of Spain. 
110, NEW OXFORD STREET W.C.1. 


SEE PAGE X. 
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COLLECTOR'S CORNER 


(with which is incorporated Notes and Queries) 
Conducted by PICCOLO 


(420b and 433, cont.). 


HE following Caruso records are interesting since, apart 

I from being very good doubles, they include a number of 

arias that have not often been recorded: (13) D.B.137, 
Ma se m’é forza perderti and Quando nascesti tu; (14) D.B.159, 
Com’ é gentil and M’appari; (15) D.B.639, La Partida and 
El milagro de la Virgen; (16) D.B.700, In terra solo and Un 
di all azzurro spazio. 

Caruso’s robust Italian style did not help to make him an 
ideal interpreter of réles in French operas, from which I have 
so far not recommended any selections. The best are D.B.117, 
O paradiso, which is superb, D.B.115, Bianca al par di neve 
alpina and D.B.123, O souverain, 6 juge, 6 pére, which, though 
their partners are not quite so commendable, are all worthy of 
honoured places in any comprehensive collection of operatic 
records. 

Splendid Caruso recordings paired with less attractive items 
are Angelo casto e bel (D.B.640), Magiche note (D.A.122), 
Ingemisco (D.B.138), the sad but beautiful Fenesta ca lucive 
(D.B.140), Rossini’s jolly La Danza (D.B.141), the lovely 
Celeste Aida (D.B.144) and three which have met with rather 
tragic fates. First and foremost is the glorious Ombra mai fu 
(D.B.133), tied to The lost chord; then Tchaikovsky’s dainty 
Pimpinella (D.A.119), wedded to that banal ditty T'wo lovely 
black eyes—pardon, I mean Vieni sul mar; and lastly, Tosti’s 
L’alba separa dalla luce lV’ ombra (D.A.121), the fate of which is 
too terrible for words. 

I must reserve the Caruso duets, trios, etc., for another occa- 
sion—and now, if I must recommend one record of an emotional 
nature to 8.W. and avoid D.B.111, I shall choose D.B.112. 

The McCormack question (433) rather unnerves me. The 
best operatic record by’ this singer is H.M.V., D.B.324, Il mio 
tesoro and Una furtiva lagrima. The choice of his best 
emotional and lyrical records is, I think, very largely a matter of 
taste ; the Vesta la giubba type of emotion he does not tackle. 
My own selections are D.A.308, D.A.457, D.A.628, D.A.635, 
D.B.340, D.B.342, D.B.344, D.B.577, from among which I hope 
that S.W., M.M. (East Looe, Cornwall) and other interested 
readers will be able to choose one record or more to their 
liking. The Editor particularly recommends Take, oh take 
those lips away (D.A.308) and The snowy-breasted pearl and 
Come back to Erin (D.B.344), while I am very keen on Die 
Mainacht and In Waldeseinsamkeit (D.A.628) and the Rach- 
maninoff songs on D.A.457. I donot think any of McCormack’s 
electric recordings are quite so good as these old ones. 

As regards the Prize Song from Die Meistersinger (433), I 
am frankly of opinion that it is best to wait and see what the 
future will bring forth. I do not know any old recording of 
superlative merit. 

(434). Will those readers who are fond of studying foreign 
catalogues endeavour to trace a Hungarian Rhapsody by 
Reindel ? Col. H. (London), who describes it as a beautiful 
piece of music, has so far failed to discover a record of it and I 
have not been any more successful. 

Our old friend D.W.C. (Salisbury), in a very nice letter (435), 
endorses the recommendations I made in answer to query (432). 
At the same time he yearns for something better than the 
H.M.V. record of Invitation to the Waltz, D.1285. This, he feels, 
is too coldly mechanical and lacking in sensitive feeling. 
Maybe he is right in thinking that Beecham or Goossens could 
give us a finer interpretation. Anyway, he hopes that this 


may catch the eye of Columbia and that they will have a shot 
atit. By the way, it may interest some readers to know that 
Weber’s Waltz was orchestrated by Berlioz. 

(436) Thus D.W.C. is asking for. duplication—and this in 
moderation is very nice. It is when the same item keeps 
bobbing up time after time that some of us feel really annoyed, 
for instance, P.G.B. (Workington), who heartily endorses 
G.McC.’s. grouse (431) about Vesti la giubba and also indicts 
Nessun dorma and Non piangere Liu. What he would 
particularly like (and so would I) is a first-rate modern recording 
of Spirto gentil from La Faverita. Apparently he does not 
approve of Fleta’s version, H.M.V., D.B.986, any more than I do. 
There have been some wonderful recordings of this aria in the 
past. If only someone would sing it for us now like Bonci 
did on Fonotipia C.39338 and Col. D. 17205! 

Thanks to G.McC. (Paris) I can answer question (418). 
Louise is beautiful or it is dull and meretricious according to 
one’s point of view ; but there can be little doubt that it is an 
opera to see rather than to hear on records. The conversational 
character of the libretto makes it difficult to choose excerpts 
suitable for recording. On English lists the three excellent old 
(H.M.V.) records of Depuis le jour have just been reinforced by 
an electric (Parlophone) version by Mlle. Ninon Vallin (see 
p. 19); the orchestral Selection on Col. L.1479 has been with- 
drawn. French catalogues naturally furnish more material, 
and I quote from them the following: Julien’s narrative 
Depuis longtemps j’habitais cette chambre, by Marcelin, H.M.V., 
W.673, and two records which must cover pretty much the 
same ground, Un soir dans lescalier sombre, by R. Maison, 
Odéon 188539* and Quelle musique, by J. Marny, Pathé 0506 ; 
Julien’s serenade Dans la cité lointaine, by Marcelin, H.M.V. 
P.558 and Vaguet, Pathé 0095 ; Louise’s air Depuis le jour, by 
Ninon Vallin, Pathé-Art 7115* and Odéon 171033,* Nespoulous, 
Col. D.14208,* Hiini-Mihacsek, Grammophon 66615* and many 
others; the father’s monologue Les pauvres gens, peuvent-ils 
étre heureux ? followed by. Voir naitre une enfant, by J. Lafont, 
Odéon 188538* ; the scene for Louise and her father beginning 
with the Berceuse and continuing with L’ enfant serait sage, by 
J. Lafont and Ninon Vallin, Odéon 123507; the Berceuse, by 
W. Tubiana, H.M.V., P.701*; and the orchestral Prelude to 
Act III, conducted by G. Cloez, Odéon 165180. Electric 
recordings are starred. 

(437) I have read Mr. Potter’s letter (p. 43) with considerable 
interest. The cost of single-sided factory pressings of cancelled 
H.M.V. records .is undoubtedly a serious matter. On the 
other hand, it is extremely courteous of The Gramophone Co. 
to execute orders for such records at all, for it must be a real 
nuisance to them to do so. The old gramophone fans, whose 
practical support of the H.M.V. celebrity records made the 
present splendid list a possibility, had to pay anything from 
nine to thirty shillings for a single-sided celebrity disc. Com- 
parative new-comers to the gramophone can hardly expect the 
cream of the cancelled records to be specially re-pressed for 
them to order in double-sided form, particularly in the case of 
records which were withdrawn before double-sided celebrity 
records were issued. I am afraid that there is only one way 
by which some of the records Mr, Potter would like could be 
obtained double-sided, viz., by persuading The Gramophone Co. 
that it would be worth their while to enlarge their Historical 
Catalogue. It is conceivable that the Editor’s eloquence 
might do the trick ; mine certainly wouldn’t, 
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RECENT EXTRA-BRILLIANT RECORDINGS 
By H. T. BARNETT, M.LE.E. 


r HE past quarter has provided many surprisingly splendid 
[exempt of records to be added to and jealously cared 
for in my special group of examples of records of good 
music, of general interest, perfectly performed, recorded with 
correct balance and great vigour, microphonically clean and 
brilliant, and impressed with correct centration. In not one of 
these records has “ hall-effect ’’ been overdone. 


Pianoforte. All records of twelve inches diameter in this 
group have been completely beaten by a mid-June Brunswick 
issue, at 6s. 6d., of Liszt’s arrangement of Bach’s Fugue in A 
minor, played by Lucie Caffaret. The tone volume is even 
greater than that shown in Percy Grainger’s Brahms Sonata. 
I have played the record many times ; careful examination with 
a strong magnifier shows it to be entirely free from blast and 
from acute wave form. The piano has a much sweeter tone 
than Percy Grainger’s instrument and this fact makes the 
achievement the more notable. The beauty and solidity of 
the tone is positively astounding. Another surprise is a “ best- 
yet’? in 10in piano records issued at 3s. by H.M.V. Mark 
Hambourg plays Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody no. 8. The tone 
quality might well make one suppose that he had changed over 
from a European to an American piano; if that is not the case, 
then the electricians must have done something very clever. 
While the tone volume is very large for a 10in record, it is not 
nearly so full as that of the 12in. record just mentioned. Those 
who like Debussy’s music should .get the Parlophone 3s. pair 
Golliwog’s Cake Walk and Minstrels, played by Victor Staub, 
the first performer who has succeeded in giving me the idea 
that he really understands what Debussy is saying. 


The Grand Orchestra. Once again the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra has beaten its own record for stupendous 
productions in Bach’s Toccata and Fugue (the great D minor), 
6s. 6d., H.M.V. Massive as the tone is, the whole effect is so 
extraordinarily forward, that one can even hear the grip of the 
bows upon the strings of the great rank of ten double basses in 
the back row. Until I heard this record, I never understood 
the real musical beauty that lay in Bach’s ingenious inventive- 
ness. Another stupendous recording, nearly equal to the 
Philadelphia ones in maximum tone volume, is that of the 
Hallé Orchestra, with soloists and Grand Organ, Solemn Melody 
and Trumpet Voluntary (6s. 6d.) Columbia. I have given this 
record very heavy wear for many months ; it is improving in 
use. 


Small Orchestra. In La Traviata Fantasia (4s. 6d.) Parlo- 
phone, the Dajos Bela Orchestra play Italian Opera music 
most exquisitely. The “ hall-effect’’ is so good that with 
shut eyes it is difficult to realize that one is not sitting at the 
front of the dress circle of a well filled theatre, 


Salon Orchestra. Edith Lorand has a grand 12in. of two 
waltzes, The Count of Luxembourg and The Merry Widow 
(4s. 6d.) Parlophone. Her use of the horns to provide rich 
tone colour is new to me in this class of music and very lovely. 
By the same conductor, leading the Orchestra Mascotte, we 
have Poéme and Serenade (Drigo) on a 10in. dise priced at 3s. 
Parlophone. On the popular music side the A. & P. Gypsies’ 
playing of Lolita (3s.) Brunswick would be very hard to beat. 


Picture Palace Orchestra. The best-all-round half-crown 
orchestral of the quarter in my opinion is Frank Westfield’s 
Merrie England, Parlophone. 


Cello and Piano. (uwitarre (Moszkowski) Gregor Piatigorsky 
at the ’Cello (3s.) Parlophone, is quite as good in every way as 
many ’cello records I have at much higher prices. 


4 
Octette. Elegy (Massenet) and Chant Hindou (Rimsky- 
Korsakov) 3s., Parlophone, played by the London Octet under 
Ernest Leggett, constitutes a splendid double. The recording 
is the best I have of any number of the kind. 


Picture Palace Organ. Really good music on an organ of this 
kind is Memories of Schubert (4s. 6d.) Electron. The instru- 
ment is the Christie Unit at Wimbledon, now well known for 
the beautiful voicing of its stops. I do most sincerely hope this 
disc may be succeeded by other ‘“‘ Memories ”’ of essentially 
lyrical composers played on the same instrument. 


Soprano. Of all the recent vocal records this month, 
Lotte Lehmann’s conform most fully to the title of this article, 
her consonants are so perfect and her differentiation of vowel 
sounds so complete. The recording could not possibly be better. 
In Fidelio (Leonora’s Aria) 6s. 6d. and in Death and the Maiden, 
4s. 6d., Parlophone, her exquisite style and great versatility 
are well marked. <A rounder quality of voice with quite effort- 
less production even on the higher notes is shown by Elizabeth 
Rethberg in Elizabeth’s Greeting (Tannhauser) and Elsa’s 
Dream (Lohengrin) 6s. 6d., H.M.V. 


Baritone. A sensitive rendering of a very grand song, 
showing a broad voice under complete control, is The Two 
Grenadiers (Schumann) sung by Eric Marshall (4s. 6d.) Bruns- 
wick. 

Drawing Room Entertainer. Ronald Gourlay may be well 
known to you already, but whether that is so or not, you will 
be delighted with his double Dickey Bird Hop and Doing the 
Dominoes (3s.) Electron. In these two examples he shines 
brightly as composer, accompanist, singer, jazz pianist, and 
also as a very prince of whistlers, 


Exhibition Jazz. If you have an old fashioned grandmother 
you wish to convert to the knowledge that there is music 
possible in combination with American idiom and instrumenta- 
tion, get Souvenirs and Together played by Paul Whiteman’s 
concert Orchestra (4s. 6d.) H.M.V. 


Dance Music. Completely tired out and not a little disgusted 
with the general sameness of effect in nine dance records out of 
ten, I have worked hard during the past quarter to pick out a 
group of dance records every one of which should be of the 
highest all-round quality and in which every one of the records 
should be as different as possible in the style of the music and 
in the make-up of the performing unit. Succeeding beyond 
my expectation I can give a list of nine. The Doll Dance (3s.) 
Xylophone and Band, Teddy Brown, Electron. This record 
has a hard tone quality. Rain and There must be Somebody 
Else, competition slow fox-trots, played by the Palais de Dance 
Orchestra (3s.) H.M.V. A sweet, round, full tone quality 
with good bass. Burma Girl and Eastern Dreams, magnificent 
writing well played by Ronnie Munro and recorded with great 
volume and brilliance especially in the bass. Price 3s., Parlo- 
phone. Everybody loves my Girl and The Man I Love, Sam 
Lanin (3s) Parlophone. A pretty reedy tone quality, withfa 
little ‘‘ hall effect.”” Oriental fox-trots, Singapore Sorrows and 
Lady of Havana, played by Katzman and his Kittens (average 
recording) 3s. Brunswick. Polly and Dainty Miss, piano and 
orchestra, Percival Mackay (3s) Electron ; the piano part being 
particularly good. Rita and Yvonne waltzes, played by piano, 
*cello and violin and magnificently recorded (2s. 6d.) Parlo- 
phone. Spanish Rose and The Angelus was Ringing waltzes 
(3s) H.M.V.; a combined effort by Jack Hylton and his 
orchestra and Reginald Foort with a cinema organ. Jalousie 
and Enchantment, tango blues played by the Pavilion Lescaut 
Tango Orchestra (3s.) Parlophone. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 


[AU letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of 
the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, The Gramophone, 
58, Frith Street, London, W.1. The writers full name and 
address must be given. A stamped envelope must be enclosed if 
an answer or the return of the manuscript is desired. The 
Editor wishes to emphasise the obvious fact that the publication of 
letters does not imply his agreement with the views expressed by 
correspondents. } 

THE INDEX. 
(To the Editor of Tae GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Sir,—I.am pleased to say the Index reached me in 
perfect condition. What a fine piece of compilation it is! 
Everything I wish to know seems in its proper place, but I 
consider it was a stroke of genius to include a complete Index 
to the Translations in the past five volumes. I have many 
times hunted through the past four Indices to find something 
I required in a hurry, but have been obliged to give up the 
search on account of time; but, thanks to the new Index, it 
will now be not a minute’s search to find what is required. 
I now do hope the demand this year will really pay and justify 
the trouble and expense taken in compiling such a splendid 
and useful piece of work. The compiler, Mr. Brayne, the 
three proof readers and finally yourself all deserve congratu- 
lation. 

In conclusion, let me express a hope and wish that THE 
GRAMOPHONE will have greater circulation and every success 
during the coming new volume in every possible way. It 
deserves it. 

Yours faithfully, 
Dovetas W. CuurcuHiLu. 

Salisbury. 

[Thanks are due to many other readers who have written 
similarly about the Index to Vol. V, and to those who have 
suggested that in future the Index should be included in the 
annual subscription, which might be raised to 15s. The sug- 
gestion is good enough, but there are some objections to it.— 
Ep.] 


VOLUME AND QUALITY. 
(To the Editor of Tae GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear S1z,—In his letter in the March number Mr. Leighton 
invites the opinion of other readers on his scheme for tone 
diffusion. A few days ago I tried the experiment he describes 
and was amazed at the great improvement of tone. Most 
methods of amplifying the bass do so at the expense of the 
higher frequencies, but, after careful tests with a large number 
of records, I am convinced that this is not the case with Mr. 
Leighton’s scheme. The bass is certainly richer and stronger, 
but not with that heavy opaque effect one sometimes gets with 
the newer type of gramophone, while the extreme high notes, 
far from being weakened, seem to me to be clearer and quite 
as strong. In Debussy’s Afternoon of a Faun (Col. L.1772) 
there occurs towards the end of the second part an extremely 
high note, several times repeated. (By the way, can any 
reader tell me what instrument produces it?) It is inaudible 
with most sound-boxes, and can only be heard with the 
Orchorsol sound-box when it is very accurately ‘‘ tuned.” 
This is therefore a good record for testing a machine for high 
frequencies. I noticed when using Mr. Leighton’s scheme that 
these high notes were not only perfectly clear, but could be 
heard at the extreme end of the room, which was not the case 
before. 

I noticed also that in every record the characteristic timbre 
of each instrument is brought out even more clearly than 
before and words in vocal records are more distinct, which 


could hardly be the case if the higher frequencies were damped 
off to any degree, since it is these higher frequencies which give 
to each note its peculiar timbre. Probably the diffusion of the 
sound waves by Mr. Leighton’s method gives the waves of the 
deeper notes a better opportunity of expanding, just as the 
wide mouth of a horn with a big bell does. Also the better 
diffusion of tone probably prevents the exaggeration of some 
of the higher frequencies by the resonance‘of the air of the 
room, which seems to happen when the tone is shot out in a 
beam. Mr. Wilson could probably give us the true explanation. 
But whatever it may be, it seems to me that Mr. Leighton has 
made a discovery of very great importance, and I would like 
to echo Mr. Macintosh’s expression of gratitude. 

Yours truly, 

(Rev.) W. ArtHur B. CLEMENTSON. 
Keremeos, British Columbia, Canada. 


THE DEALER’S POINT OF VIEW. 
(To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Sirr,—Mr. C. S. Davis has written an absorbingly 
interesting letter in your June issue on ‘‘ The Dealer’s Point 
of View,”’ with much of which I am in agreement. Not all of 
his arguments, however, are conclusive. He tells us that he 
invited one hundred persons to listen to a lecturer ‘‘ whose 
reputation as a public authority upon music was unimpeach- 
able ” (how that chills one!) and that these persons listened 
to records of Berlioz’s Symphonie Fantastique, presumably 
with a good deal of biographical and analytical comment, for 
nearly two hours. As a direct result of the recital, received, 
we are told, enthusiastically by a spellbound audience, not a 
single set of the records was sold. 

It certainly sounds convincing. But of those hundred people 
how many came purely because they were going to get some- 
thing for nothing (a very popular pastime) ; how many, because 
of that, applauded enthusiastically as in duty bound; how 
many purchased the work elsewhere; how many couldn’t afford 
to buy it at all—well, there are a few reflections. 

Leave all this aside and turn to the ‘ public authority.” 
He seems to have known little of the psychology of the gramo- 
phone. to play a work (one of whose movements is extremely 
dull) necessitating six ‘‘turn-overs’’ (or did he use two 
instruments ?). 

What you can do in the concert hall you cannot do at a 
gramophone recital. The actual thing—the sight of the 
players, the communicating thrill of the living music—is 
obviously absent on a record. It is marvellous to have com- 
plete works to study at home, but it is very perilous to play 
them at a recital to ordinary music lovers. 

If Mr. Davis tries a recital of not more than one hour, or 
an hour and a half, of very varied records (and not more than 
one movement of any complete work), I think he will find 
people ‘‘ asking for numbers.”’ 

I think, indeed I know, that Mr. Davis absurdly underrates 
the sales of good records. The big companies are not in the 
business for the good of their health any more than is Mr. 
Davis. The output of good music goes up continually because 
it is bought. 

I agree entirely with his remarks about the Press as a whole 
—there are splendid exceptions—and I think it is quite time 
the Gramophone Companies ceased to be expected to ladle out 
gramophones and records to all and sundry professional 
musicians, ; i 

I agree again with Mr. Davis that literary analogy is 
eminently desirable in annotating music, but this is a most 
difficult subject. Mr. Sidgwick, in ‘‘ The Promenade Ticket,”’ 
pointed the way, but no one has succeeded him. 

Finally, surely Mr. Davis knows what an enormous number 
of records are rejected and the large expense to the recording 
companies this involves. You never know what the public is 
going to take to, and in all the instances of the big commercial 
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successes Mr. Davis mentions, it has not only been the record- 
ing, but other elements also, that have accounted for the 
public favour 

Cortot, Thibaud, Casals—Master Lough—Bayreuth— 
Beecham’s Messiah—artistic snobbery—justifiable enough in 
these cases. 

Yours, etc., 
N. P. (retired). 


(To the Editor of Tur GRaMOPHONE.) 

Dsar Sir,—The lucid article by Mr. C. S. Davis published 
in the June issue was doubtless read, marked and inwardly 
digested by the big majority of your readers, and I feel in 
reply I should like to instance one of the difficulties under 
which buyers of records labour. I believe my own experience 
is typical of many converts to recorded music through the 
medium of Tue GRAMOPHONE, so that presumably my difficulties 
are those of many others also. 

My graduation in the appreciation of music has been through 
what one might term the usual channels, that is, from Love’s 
old sweet song via Le Cygne, Traéumerei, etc., to more perennial 
works such as the Unfinished Symphony and the Adagio 
Cantabile movement from Beethoven’s Pathétique sonata, but 
now, having travelled so far, the more exquisite works of the 
masters are beyond my reach simply because I have no oppor- 
tunity to hear them. Personally, I have not the courage to 
beard the dealer in his den and hear half a dozen records played 
over only to find that only perhaps one, or even none at all, 
appeals to me, and I think many other readers possess the same 
weakness, so why not give us a little more encouragement? In 
addition to myself, there must be quite a host of buyers who 
would find solace and joy in Schubert, Mozart and Beethoven, 
so why not afford us more facilities? When a customer en- 
quires for such sweet trifies as Gounod’s Serenade or Schu- 
mann’s Berceuse, it is, to use an Americanism, a sure bet he 
will be keen to hear some of the more appealing sonatas, con- 
certos and symphonies. Would it not be a good plan to suggest 
a trial of them without importuning him to make a further 
purchase? Obviously, patrons who are content to take a 
couple of so-called ‘‘ hot ’’ foxtrots into the audition box and 
imagine they are under the spell of St. Vitus need not be 
troubled, for assuredly they are lost beyond redemption. 

To conclude a somewhat rambling appeal with the “ fishy ”’ 
simile (so beloved by the Editor of late) we seekers after better 
things are in the position of one who buys assorted fish in ex- 
pensive scarlet and azure wrappings without knowing whether 
they will prove delectable to the palate or merely as common- 
place as the humble herring. Why not open up the wrappers 
and display the treasures contained? ; 

Not wishing to prejudice such privileges as my dealer is 
disposed to grant, I sign myself 

Yours faithfully, 
PERSE QUERE. 

London, N. 4. 


(To the Editor of Tue GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Srr,—Mr. C. S. Davis’s appeal for more “ colourful, 
popular phraseology ’’ in your reviews, for interpreting music 
‘‘in terms of literary analogy readily understandable to the 
lay-minded music lover untrained in the technicalities of har- 
mony or counterpoint ’’ sounds plausible, but I fear it will 
remain a dream. We already have too much “ colourful ”’ 
writing in the daily Press, which only serves to obscure values 
in art. The truth is that it is next to impossible to talk 
usefully about music without the musical terms; and that 
unless your reader has some comprehension of foundations 
and values, no amount of “ colourful’’ writing and literary 
analogy is going to give him the least idea of the music’s 
meaning. This game of analogy is so easy to play; it takes, in 
the mind of the half-lettered lecturer or writer, the place of 


all he ought to know about music. Something, admittedly, 
can be done to stimulate the understanding of the non- 
musician, but the truth is clear—to understand music you 
must get into it, and learn to speak its language. You can 
get a great deal of pleasure from playing about the fringe, 
and that is all the pleasure that the majority of people care 
to get; quite rightly, for they have other things to be inter- 
ested in as well. It is doubtful if it is worth the average man’s 
time to go very deeply into any art, unless he feels an irre- 
sistible, driving curiosity and love for it. The vast majority 
of people merely take music in their stride, as one among 
many interests; they never learn its language and so cannot 
pierce to the heart of any work that depends on logic and 
form, as well as colour and tune. No one expects them to do 
so, and everyone is glad that they should get as much pleasure 
as possible out of what they hear; but do let us face the plain 
fact that you cannot get more out of music than you put into 
it. To understand a complex work means hard work and years 
of experience. There are, I believe, sufficient readers of your 
journal to make it worth your critics’ while to speak of most 
large works in musical terms; at the same time, who can deny 
that they write with enthusiasm, and never seek to obscure 
music by technicalities? But it must be understood that you 
cannot for long talk of music in terms of other arts; it iy 
extraordinarily different from any other, and can, in the long 
run, only be discussed in its own terms. Any music lover who 
has looked into the matter knows that you very soon come to 
a dead end if you try to talk of music otherwise than as an art 
of sound. For the discussion of trifles, trifling language 
suffices. When one comes to symphonies, pretty analogies carry 
one nowhere. The language of the trade puff is not for your 
critics. Pray encourage them to stick to their job of thinking 
and writing musically, being enthusiastic whenever they can 
(and they very frequently are), and giving us impartial 
criticism, without cheap analogies or pretty-pretty gush. 
Yours faithfully, 
An OLp READER 
London. 


BASQUE SONGS. 
(To the Editor of Tuk GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Srr,—I feel it is up to me to reply to Mr. Rodney 
Gallop’s interesting letter in the current issue of THe GraMo- 
PHONE. If I have unintentionally misled my readers I must 
apologize. My only defence is, as I claim to know nothing of 


-either the Basque language or its musical idiom, that I in my 


turn had to rely for my information on that supplied by the 
company issuing the records. Although I realized that 
Cazenave’s voice had little to recommend it, my reason for 
mentioning these records favourably was that’ I was glad to 
see a gramophone company doing what I consider as valuable 
work, that is, recording the music of comparatively unknown 
districts and countries as performed by native artists. I am 
glad that Mr. Gallop has rectified an unintentional error, and 
| hope that the Compagnie Frangaise du Gramophone will 
take his remarks to heart and let us have the real thing in the 
near future. 

As I am writing to you I will take the opportunity of men- 
tioning a fact which occasionally causes me a great deal of 
confusion, as it probably does to other English gramophone 
enthusiasts who live abroad. Although Parlophone records 
are sold in France just as they are in England, many of the 
records which I have seen in the English catalogues listed as 
Parlophone are here issued under a different number as Odeon 
records, possibly owing to the companies being affiliated, I 
don’t know. Now another example crops up. In the current 
number of Tue GramopHone, C. M. Crabtree reviews Bruns- 
wick records No. 80030-1, the Bruno Kittel Choir and Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra in the Kyrie from Beethoven’s Missa 
Solennis. Now I have these same records, but they are 
Polydor B.25116-7! In his review Mr. Crabtree complains of 
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the fact that the soloists are not mentioned by name. On my 
records they are, and I will give them here for the benefit of 
those who buy the Brunswick issue :— 

Soprano, Lotte Leonard; Contralto, Eleanor Schlosshauer- 
Reynolds; Tenor, Anton Maria Topitz; Bass, Wilhelm Gut- 
mann. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


Paris. Gitson MacCorMack. 





THE NEW LIFE-BELT. 
(To the Editor of Tut GramorHONE. ) 


Dear Srr,—The new life-belt is much improved with the 
expanding metal band. I find on test that, screwed up tight, 
it improves reproduction of electric records played in the 
ordinary way with a sound-box suitable for electrical record- 
ing, but if played with a pick-up the metal band should be 
slackened considerably. This is because the reed of the pick-up 
is usually too rigidly clamped 
to the stylus-bar. The ad- 
justable metal band = gives 
direct control over lateral 
flexibility and, in conjunction 
with the side rods, reduces 
torsion o1 horizontal move- 
ment, which is undesirable. 
Life-belt users will find that 
the new model gives them 
greater control in the repro- 
duction of electric records 
with very gratifying results. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Rev.) L. D. Grirritu. 
Silvington Rectory, Salop. 


A HOME-MADE MACHINE. 


(To the Editor of Tur 
GRAMOPHONE. ) 


Dear Mr. Epttror,—I am 
writing to you to show how 
much I appreciate the help 
I have received from THe GRAMOPHONE and the articles by the 
Expert Committee. You will see by the enclosed photo. that 
I have put the knowledge I have gained to a practical test; 
the 4 ft. horn has been in use for more than twelve months, 
and [ have nothing but praise for its performance, and so 
have all my friends. I must add this was made of paper. 

The 5 ft. 4 in. Wilson horn was made with plastic wood, 
which was rolled out thin and laid on in good-sized pieces; 
but I find the knitting up of the pieces a job. The thickness 
was added to with three layers of good brown paper. It is 
shown with a wireless unit in temporary use, but I mean to 
use it for the gramophone. I use an Orchorsol box, and find 
it very good all round. I only put the wireless unit on as an 
experiment, as the unit is very large, and I expected a tubby 
performance as one might expect from a sound-box, but the 
result was so marked that one would have thought another set 
had been bought. I have left the horn on this set about a 
month now, and so feel my verdict is not over coloured; the 
result over the old little horn in the set is equal to more than 
double the volume, and all the instruments jn the orchestra 
are clear and separate and the voices have individuality. 
Betore, we could not see any difference in any of the 
announcers. The set cost £25, and ought to give more faithful 
results; it is a long way behind the gramophone for purity 
now, but we are much more pleased with it. So I thank Tar 
GRAMOPHONE and the Expert Committee, and. hope we shall be 
able to enjoy their help till we reach perfection. 

Yours truly, 


Birmingham. H. G. Bowrine. 





Home-made Wilson Horns. 


CONCERT HALL OR STUDIO? 


(To the Editor of Tue GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Srr,—Mr. H. Gibson Warwick, in his article in the 
June issue, is so clearly talking at your reviewers (and par- 
ticularly at me, since I have to review most of the records in 
which the question of ‘‘ echo’ comes up) that I beg to be 
allowed to say a few words. It does not matter twopence to 
me where records are made—in the Free Trade Hall, the Con- 
stitutional Club, or the kitchen cistern. I may have my views 
about the advisability of recording here or there, but all I care 
for is what I hear from the disc. As a musician, I want to hear 
as nearly perfect a reproduction of first-class concert-room 
sounds as the recorders can give me. When I sit in an 
acoustically perfect hall (full of people), in the best seat for 
hearing, and listen to an orchestra, I hear such and such 
sounds. I want to hear precisely this effect from a record, 
if that be possible. I am perfectly well aware of the diversity 
of processes now adopted, of the highly experimental state of 
recording, and of the unlikeli- 
hood of the gramophone being 
able to give us for a few years 
really true and perfect repro- 
ductions. We get extremely 
good reproduction very often, 
and I believe we shall in time 
do even better. I wish Mr. 
Warwick would not go about 
prophesying that, as a result 
of reviewers’ comments about 
‘‘echo,’”’ the trade is going 
to stop its concert-room re- 
cording, and take to all man- 
ner of wicked and reactionary 
ways. Who imagines the 
trade is going to take such 
notice of me or my like? It 
knows its own business much 
too well. Mr. Warwick’s 
fussy fears will do no one any 
good. If he likes a sort of re- 
production that is different 
from the best concert-hall tone 
well and good; let him by all 
means, cry for it; but I shall cheerfully do my best to cry him 
down. I don’t want echo, or anything whatever but the music 
the composer wrote—the right notes, the right length and qual- 
ity of them; the music, the whole music, and nothing but the 
music. There is room for vastly differing interpretations, but 
there is no room for extraneous sounds. We have been working 
for years to banish from the record all the surface noise that 
used to distress us; why should we welcome new sounds that 
get in the way of the music? The old studio conditions were 
not ideal. Agreed. Neither are some of the new concert-hall 
conditions. Who expects perfection in five minutes? Nobody 
in his senses imagines that the inventive ingenuity of all the 
clever people now working on the matter cannot, in time, 
produce records that will give the expert listener the very 
highest pleasure by reproducing for him, almost exactly, what 
he hears in an ideal concert-hall. An empty concert-hall has 
an ‘‘echo.’’ Very well, the recorders will get over that. Who 
doubts it? Only Mr. Warwick, with his jeremiads. I don’t 
like his lofty talk about the criticism which, ‘‘ unless judici- 
ously regulated, is likely to have a profound and not altogether 
beneficial effect ...’’ and so on. I, for one, am quite able to 
regulate my criticism, without Mr. Gibson’s help. Let him pray 
and preach as he will, the reviewer is going serenely on his 
way, quietly pointing out excellences and defects, gently but 
firmly insisting that, whoever may like freaks, he doesn’t want 
them, and won’t praise them. I love to praise, but I should 
be a miserably poor musician if I praised a record that con- 
tains a lot of sound which prevents perfect clarity. The 
trained ear rejects such blurs. It is conceivable that clever 
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manipulation might produce from a record the most extra- 
ordinary effects, very unlike the playing of the orchestra, but 
maybe, to the ears of the few, pleasing—just as the grocer’s 
gaudy almanack may be more pleasing to some than a Corot. 
The gramophile whose ear is educated and who has the right 
passion for scientific truth will aim at nothing less than per- 
fection—though, if he has common sense, he knows he won’t 
get it in a hurry, and meanwhile accepts cheerfully, with 
appropriate criticism and reservations, the best he can get. 
if Mr. Warwick will give his worries a rest (he is evidently 
suffering from a fear complex) he will do some good by joining 
happily in the search for truth. His gadfly stings for the 
recorders do no good, nor do his pompous and patronising 
appeals to reviewers to be nice, kind, judicious little boys, 
refraining from complaints about ‘‘ echo ’’ lest they drive the 
poor, timid companies into recording in caverns, conservatories 
and telephone boxes. 
Yours faithfully, 
K. K. 

[{t should perhaps be added that the Parlophone Company 
point out that Mr. Warwick was precisely wrong in his 
guesses about Parlophone recordings at the top of p. 10. The 
change that he notes there has been from the concert hall t« 
the studio, not vice versa, and anyone who will look up this 
passage again will realise why angels such as ‘‘K. K.”’ fear 
to tread on this dangerous ground.—Ep.] 


CONCERT HALL OR STUDIO? 
(To the Editor of Tue GramopHone.) 


Dear Sir,—Mr. Gibson Warwick’s article last month was so 
full of bad recommendations, half-truths and false deductions 
that 1 feel constrained to utter a word of warning. Everything 
seems so simple when you don’t know how it is done. ‘“ It is 
merely common sense to suppose that the concert hall per- 
formance can only be recorded in a concert hall.” Is it? Or 
is it just simple ignorance? So-called ‘‘ common sense” is a 
very funny thing. It was merely common sense to suppose that 
a machine which is heavier than air could never fly. It was 
common sense which rebuked Edison when he announced the 
invention of a talking machine. It is merely common sense to 
suppose that electrical recording, which converts sound-pulses 
into electricity and passes the current through a complicated 
series of instruments before it is actually used for recording 
mechanical vibrations, must inevitably introduce far more dis- 
tortion than the direct acoustic method. Common sense, 
forsooth ! 

Probably the worst thing that could happen for the future of 
recording would be an indiscriminate demand for concert hall 
recording. For it so happens that some of the best concert 
halls (when full) are amongst the worst recording rooms. The 
improvement in Parlophone recording during the last few 
months is cited (on a post hoc ergo propter hoc basis) as an 
example of the right policy. This improvement, I agree, has 
been one of the most noteworthy things of recent months. But 
unless I am very much mistaken, Mr. Warwick is all wrong 
about the reason for the improvement. I understand that 
Parlophone have given up concert hall recording, and are now 
using ‘‘ super-studios ’’ which have been specially designed for 
recording purposes. Other examples given by Mr. Warwick 
could equally well be used to confound him. The curious thing 
is that he should have chosen such good records to condemn 
and, in many cases, such relatively poor records to praise. 
Whose verdict are we to trust: that of an experienced musical 
critic like ‘‘ K. K.’ or Mr. Warwick’s? It is significant that 
all the well-informed people that I know, whether musically 
or technically, happen to agree with ‘‘ K. K.” 

Mr. Warwick says, in his patronising way, that the absolute 
abolition of ‘‘ echo” furnishes the electricians with a very 
simple problem. They merely need to replace the familiar 
“sound ”’ of the concert hall with the unfamiliar “ sound ”’ 
of the studio! What simpletons all these technical people are 


never to have thought of such an obvious thing as that! 
Notice, too, the complacent scorn of the reference to ‘“ elec- 
tricians.’’ Is all the hard thinking and the toil and labour of 
the recording companies’ staff to be rewarded in this way? 
If only the public knew what a struggle it has been to achieve 
even the present state of excellence, they would take off their 
hats to the recording experts, as I do mine here and now and 
every time I play a good record. 
Yours sincerely, 
P. Wixson. 


London. 


THE MADRIGAL. 
(To the Editor of Tuk GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Srr,—If there is one branch of musical art which for 
the most part still remains unrecorded, it is the English 
Madrigal. Surely the English Madrigal contains some of the 
most tuneful and delightful little airs that have ever been 
written. Moreover, I consider that the Madrigal would be 
particularly applicable to the gramophone because, as every- 
body knows, the Madrigal was written for performance in the 
drawing-room as opposed to our modern concert platform and 
present day audience. After all, what is the gramophone but 
a drawing-room instrument? As an attractive way of record- 
ing it I suggest an album containing, say, four or five 12-inch 
records consisting of compositions by Byrd, Morley and 
Weelkes, etc., etc. 

Yours faithfully, 


J. R. Qurexs. 
Dublin. 
HEBREW RECORDS. 
(To the Editor of Tar GRAMOPHONE.) 
Dear Sir,— . . . The Columbia Company are enterprising, 


and though we had to wait years for Roitman records we 
have got them at last. But why go abroad when we have so 
many Cantors of merit in this country, not one of whom has 
recorded for the Columbia Company? I could name five at 
least who would not disgrace the Columbia catalogue. 

It was with some satisfaction that I acquired Parlophone’s 
latest Jewish record—that of Fleischmann. It is one of the 
few good Jewish Choral records. Unless similar merit can be 
obtained, I would ask the recording “‘ angels’ not to give us 
many Jewish Chorals. Jewish solo singing in synagogue music 
is by far superior. 

Your contributor (C. M. Crabtree) praises Hershman’s two- 
octave range. Has he heard of Pinkasowicz, whose four- 
octave voice is heard to advantage in over one hundred Polydor 
records, but whose English Homochords were not flattering? 

Sirota, whose tremendous voice has to be heard to be 
believed, deserves to be recorded much better than he has 
hitherto been. Whilst I regard many other Jewish Cantors 
his superior, the unique vocal powers which he possesses ought 
not to be neglected by the very best companies. rg. 

Kwartin is now recording for Brunswick, but his voice is 
not as fine as in the old Zonophone days. There are a large 
number of his old records which ought to be reissued. 

Parlophone, in its Odeon re-issues, might do well to publish 
Rosenblatt’s examples. These records would be unique, because 
they were the first records of the world’s greatest Cantor. 

Most records of Synagogue melodies very rarely have the 
composers’ names on the label. The obvious disadvantage of 
such a course is apparent. It will surprise your readers that 
in most cases the singer is also the composer of the piece. 
Whatever the case may be, we are entitled to know. 

In the hope that Jewish music will soon become more popular 
I inscribe myself (whilst enclosing my card), 

Yours faithfully, 





